












God’s Vine spreads outward from sun to sun: As the leaf bringeth back to the vine 
Countless the branches, the Stem is one. All good it gaineth, my life be Thine: 

O Christ, the Vinestock, by whom I live, A bough of Thy bearing, upheld by Thee— 
Thy strength, Thy beauty, Thy courage give. Let earth’s brief summer for fruitage be. 
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Personalia 


The Chancellery of the French Legion of 
Honor persists in its refusal to accept the 
nomination ef Sarah Bernhardt for the Cross 
of the Legion, though insisted upon by the 
Minister of Instruction and Worship. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Porter Gould died in Boston 
July 28 after several months’ iilness. She was 
a well-known author and lecturer, has writ- 
ten several books and a frequent contributor 
to periodicals, Her name is familiar to read- 
ers of The Congregationalist. 


The death of Rev. Dr. John A. R. Rogers 
at Woodstock, Ill., July 22, recalls to mind 
the peculiar history of Berea College. Dr. 
Rogers was a graduate of Oberlin College, 
and began his ministry as pastor of a Con- 
gregational church at Roseville, Ill. He 
opened a school at Berea, Ky., in 1858, which 
two years later was closed because of the 
hostility of Southern sentiment. When it 
was reopened as a college at the close of the 
Civil War, he became its first president. He 
resigned his office in 1869. In 1884 he be- 
came a minister in the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, and for several years labored in Hart- 
ford and Philadelphia. Dr. Rogers was born 
in 182s. 


President Roosevelt has appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. William T. Harris, as Commissioner 
of Education, Eimer Ellsworth Brown, Ph. D., 
professor of the theory and practice of edu- 
cation in the University of California. Dr. 
Brown has had extended experience as a 
teacher and supervisor of public schools, and 
has occupied the chair which he now resigns 
since 1892. He graduated from the Illinois 
State Normal School in 1881 and has taken 
post-graduate work in the University of Mich- 
igan, and in Halle (Prussia), which gave him 
his degree. For three years he was assistant 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Illinois. This 
appointment seems to be in every way satis- 
factory, putting a worthy successor in the 
place of an educator who has rendered a great 
service to the nation. 


One of the ablest and best loved Y. M. C. A. 
men in the country, Edwin F. See of the 
Brooklyn Association, has just died at the 
comparatively early age of forty-six. As sec- 
retary of the great Brooklyn Association he 
was instrumental in developing u dozen outly- 
ing branches and securing property worth 
$2,000,000. Even more potent was he as a spir- 
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itual force, being considered the leader of the 
forty-five general secretaries throughout the 
country and standing always for high intel- 
lectnal and spiritual ideals. He three times 
declined urgent offers of the secretaryship of 
the Religious Edueation Association. Editor 
Ober of Association Men classes Mr. See 
with Robert McBurney and Gaorge A. Hall 
and says, ‘‘As a man he was the finest ex- 
ponent of clean, pure and unselfish Christian 
manhood we have ever known.’’ The way in 
which he died was characteristic of his life. 
When his wife spoke of the gladness of the 
reunion hereafter, he said, ‘*I want you to 
be happy now; it is all-one life.” And again: 
**Tt is all one life. My religion has not been 
of the emotional kind, but I have tried to do 
my duty.” In his last lucid moments, as 
he awoke out of a stupor, his first thought 
seemed to be for his family. ‘* You may not 
have known it, but I have always dreaded 
death, but now I am not afraid to die, my 
faith is strong. I can see into the heavenly 
world.” 








Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF ig netaigg med as FOREIGN 
Wieein 3 Congregational House, Bost F H. 
Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

Pass asi ent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ny Sogumty. 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t ’ whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all yy Say op enema relating to estates and 
annuities should be addr Re 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; I Rev. 
D. D., * Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational —_ 
evangelistic work in tne South e.. bay and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office Congregational 
House. Chicago ‘Office, 158 La halle Street “Checks 


bbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY, 
Rev. Charles 


, Secretary ; 

urer, 105 East “2ond St., New York. Rev. W. W. 
Beet Ge D. v., 153 La Salle St. iveas lil.; \s 
eae tional House, Boston 


Hood, , Mass.; Rev. 
A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., 


“H. 
pes a: Field 
Te a EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co’ grega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen tes. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and nee Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 ee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, wil. 
lard Scott, D. D President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec: 

retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

onary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
stonaries.f furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitoady. 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by tes pee td from the 
Business Department. All contri ons from churches, 
goes and individuals go directly for mission- 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL Eor. bits 


BOYS WABAN MASS. 
A superior sehool; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training ; athletic director. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 








bh in te ecnercn 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 
Beautiful location, 

B eloit College fourteen ee 
_ le S:ience courses, preparing for technica 
professional work. Speciai facilities in 
Philosophy, History, Economies, the Classics 
ete. Notabie Record in Deating, Oratory and 
Athletics. Fine new Library and Gymnasium. 

















Address the Registrar, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA, SWEET BRIAR. 


Sweet Briar Institute: 


A Woman’s College in the South. 


A college of the scope of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and 
Bryn Mawr. Located on the main line of the Southero 
Railway but a few hours’ run from Washington. New 
and magnificent buildings recently constructed. The 
first college year opens Sept. 27, 1908. Complete in- 
formation, catalogue and views sent on application to 


Dr. Mary K. Benedict, President, Sweet Briar, Va. 

















TIFFANY () STVDIOS 








Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 








Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 
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"Ine Bus Business Peparinent, known in the trade as The Pit- 
rim Press, publishes The Conqregetionsts and Christian 

orld, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps — Sunda: 
ooks for Sunday school and home re: 
ing, Records and equisites for churches and Sunday 
sc ye and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual ap ppropriations Orders for books and 
ae es pod wer odicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. ; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Siasee oo: Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 


ngregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy a ministers or their widows. 
quest donations for Permanent Fund and current use. 
rom churches, individuals and by 2 Ag ad President, 
. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secre Rice, 
D.D., Fourth Ave.,and Sand St. N- NY Tre aster, Rey. 
Samuel B. Forbes, '206 Wethersfield Ave., a Startiocd , Ct. 
BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President. Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. 5, Coreneeeins Secreta: Rev 
. Osborne, ieou 01 Me pegiry ouse, 
A Congre ational socie song to the material, ea, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup age mainly by the churches of New England. 
Soeeens | should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 











Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL S8UP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
—_ offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit Eo gine in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Room ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
ques, jgolicited in this name. Send gift sto A. G. Stan 
ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. MT for aid to 

F. E. ‘Emrich, ‘09 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH et of Bosto 

nd vicinity goose Its abject is the aa 
ishment and support of re elical yg Ay ene ay 
yhurches and gunday Schools in Bo ston and its supurbs. 
aries H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
lint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 





wOO>e 
=4- 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF spiparome Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah se bay, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home 8 Secreuat 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, bong 
607 Con; pregncons House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ry C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 
THE WOMAN’S Few te — Sours, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 © neregatene Hou Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 9 Greenville § St. » Roxbury. 


rears 








pea sa Notices 








R i notices, addresses FA ministers, 
ete., Ne ettahed a under this came at ten cents a line. 





7 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Organized May, 1828; incorpora 
April, teas, “Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and —_ 


boarding house: 
rts at home and abroad; provides libra. 
~~ —_ 8, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Sea 


an's ‘e Boat. 
Contributions to sustain hts work are gor ry ‘and 
remittances of same are req to be made direct 
to the main omce of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
Wiigan & STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G@. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE OC, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The next term opens Sept. 19,1906,10 A.M. 8 P.M., 
addréss by Rev. James 8. Riggs, D D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism. The Seminary aims at all-round 
training for ihe Christian ministry. Open to college 
graduates of all denominations. Full course in Religious 
Pedagogy, English Bible and all other departments. 
Location ideal. For information and catalogue apply to 
President George B. Stewart, Auburn, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


s e e 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 

Curriculum remodeled to pioeens. day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. T pg hs ie tone and con- 
structive. Special facilities in — ‘6 and 
Literature, ae: Ancogetice, Ph Tillosophy. 8 ociology 
and ne Work English and  Bpecks al 
Cours: Coen to all pn Location and 
climate “unexcelled. Year opens Aug. 14. Address 

resident J. K. MCLEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering exceptional University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTEORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian uates of — to College 
aeanle - enominations 
eis in each Depart- 
t. Courses in ny. 0 one 


Religious Peda ages Cpene 
Sept. 26, 1906. d ten HE DEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for Lag mee ag of Gatenee and 
Se See oe hi 7 leads to a degree. 

Di a Cou young men and women 
for Shaitions as salaried ible school superintendents, 
ao mag! superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 

ries, missionary workers — astors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins er 26, 190) 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 
74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Mustc. 
Prof. E. I. sonws orm. Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. Forcatalogue and views 
address HARLAN ¥. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


For Young Men and Women. General Courses. 
Certificate admits to leaaing colleges. Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Training. Location healthful. New ymnasium, 
swimming pool. Out-door a Terms very moderate. 
Catalogue and book of view: 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, ‘a M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 











NEW, HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular 
advantages of this school. a you wish to learn of them, 
send for catalogue. Addre 

ev. LORIN eWunsTER. M. A., Rector. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christtan World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








REOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
oon yd on the address nr gag eBepe sgeu’ ao is 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON. 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


An endowed school for both sexes. Healthful loca- 
tion, superior facilities, very moderate terms. Per- 
sonal supervision. 

Z. WILLIS KEMP, PH.D., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Hartford Hospital Training School for Nurses, 


eo ye es for the study of Nursing. All 
bra Special instruction in dietetics and massage. 

Graduates emitied to State Registration. Beautiful resi- 
dence for nurses. Address MISS L. SUTHERLAND, 
Principal of Training School, Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford, Ct. 














BHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, B.1I. Founded 1802. Unsurpassed 
docation. Lavi dormitories. New Gymnasium. Col- 





od Preparatory and General Courses. A high grade 
ool for boys ‘and girls of moderate means. Fall term 
opens Sept. 11. For particulars, address 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 





Pp must be sent 
bm oF pnp cagptty ed of change of address 
of yp ‘of the folio nae So athe: abe | 
r of the follo' wee e new 88. 
DISCONTINUANOKS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a epecite order to. —. In connection 





with ‘such an order Aynmngs gk ust be paid. An 
order of absonthenanne aon Pp en at any time, to 
take effect at the expiracion of the subscription. 





AD @ RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
pertion, 1 ‘ve lines to the inch, 11 —, te the column. 
nts according to amount of cont 
BEADING NOTIORS, leaded nonpareil, bt ray cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 





The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY vouxc Women 


Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intellect, 
develop a sound pee and to fit the student for the 
womanly *auties 
~ Ge BRAGDON, “Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Regular and Special Courses. 


rth Year. 


99 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


A practical two years course of study, based Spo true 
kin —— rinciples, for your g women over 18 

of Number limited. Early application advisable. 
Catal sfogue on request. Address The Garland hoel, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


School for Social Workers, 


BOSTON. 
Director, JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, PH. D. 
Assistant, ZILPHE D. SMITH. 

Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 

For students of the practice of SS and other 
social work, and workers, paid er voluntar 

Course of one academic year begins October 2. For 
circulars acklress 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New figland 
CONSERVATORY 
rset OF MUSIC fener! 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


pe seedy, growth of over fifty years has devel- 
d this Conservatory into a great organization 
ona it is now the largest and best equipped school 
of music in America. 
Every department ‘ander special masters. 
The ee Recitals and daily associatio 










are in hers and 
musicians. A number of free violin scholar- 
ships available for 1 

For year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Fheology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address —— J.P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
ve. 


Graduate Department 


Paticsepntent and Literary Courses. For graduates 
= Tie: Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


Also called 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed dcdony for boys. 65th year 7 begins 
re ot tember. e system. meteatns 
emical Labaon ries. G mnast om and is thietic 
twit 8. ua free HD. Principa . 
L. eetepenliy EB anew 
Mass., nee 155—0. 
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— AMERICAN BOARD roonee F 
$240,000 950,000 
$230,000 egge 
a Weekly Barometer of the Million Dollar p00 p00 
p20, Campaign mone 
$200,000 $800,000 
$190,000 PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN enna 
$180,000 The past week has added $14,073.72 to our receipts, making the July 25 
msoninee total to July 25, $712,224.60, The churches are sending in the results of July 18 rer. 

June their regular and special contributions and many individual friends are ee - $830,000 
pane pee remembering us with extra gifts. Only a few gifts can be singled out for : 
$150,000 mention : — $1,000 comes from a friend in Ohio, and another $1,000 reaches May. $600,000 
ee ay us from a friend in Washington. A church in Eastern Massachusetts : 

} sends us $870, making its collection for the year $1,000, another in Con- $550,000 
$130,000 om, necticut sends $315, and still another from the same state forwards $300. ~ PERE: 
#120,000 One friend says he means to give $100 so as to constitute his ‘ 
sieaiee grandson an Honorary Member of the Board. This is an excellent idea, $450,000 

and we hope others will follow his example. Do us a double service— wie 
$100,000 contribute $100 or more and also add to our honorary list. When the gene pee 
890,000 boys grow up they will be proud to know they became members of the i000 
ital Board in the Haystack Centennial year. Fob. sity 

. a Let us repeat it again, that the million dollar effort is not for a £300,000 

870,000 fund over and above our regular receipts for the year, but that it means Jan. 
360,000 Feb. simply an increase of our regular receipts to the million dollar mark. $250,000 
seis Moreover it includes income from all sources—legacies, church collections, ai aa 
wy individual gifts, donations from Woman’s Boards, Sunday Schools and Dec. ahs 
$40,000 an, Young People’s Societies. All can have a part. $150,000 
830,000 Nov. We must still report 3,529 churches which have not sent us a col- Nov. 
fi Oct. lection to date, 77 less than last reported. There is time for all the rest $100,000 
ne to act, but no time to lose. Let us make it unanimous, brethren. mse en 
810,006 Sep : sai 
_ FRANK H. WIiaG@in, Treasurer, CorNELIvS H. Patron, Home Secretary. Sept 
00,000 14 Beacon Street, Boston. es 800,000 
Gain Over Last Year e Total Receipts and 
saanabiteietebdias Watch these columns rise.— Our year ends Aug. 31 sintees ‘hin'Saie 
Educational Educational Educational 
________ MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS | MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. a MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
ASSACHUSETTS, QUINCY. 

THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY | fa oa in age 
Prepares boys for College and University. Year opens M S il | 54th Combines ee ment and instruction of 
Sept. 20, 1906. Send f tal . year. Combines eq 

*P'WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master, Groton, Mass. Quincy aSion SCciod ee are See rite eeeeee ond ootamion tem Feat 
Pa SMITE eK TS Si Se A ORBITS year, 69 pupils, 10 fGachers. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. FOR GIRLS 





See eee OHIO — eae 
e e 2 e 
Miami University 

The Old. Historic College of The Middle 
West. Write for beautiful Souvenir Book- 


let’ to the President, Guy PorrER BEN- 
Ton, LL. D., Oxford, Ohio. 


Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 


Beautifully located six miles from Boston, in one of 
the most healthful suburbs. Fine estate of eight acres. 
Ample grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 
for boating and skating. Two new buildings. Large 
library. Gymnasium. Regular and graduate courses of 

study. Advantages in Art, Music and uages. Collége 
‘| preparation and certificate. Large corps of experienced 
eachers.. For particulars address 


* HORACE M. WILLARD, A.M., Sc. D., Principal. 


Monson Academy, ci.’ iiss. 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment 
in Laboratories and Gymnasium. Cushman all— 
for boys—bui't in 1904, provides healthful and homelike 
residence. Rooms furnished and cared for. Terms 
8150—8190 


JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


ig ool graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex Historically located in old 
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Event and Comment 


F SECRETARY ROOT does not have 
a good time in South America, it will 
not be the fault of his polite and hospitable 
hosts. His welcome in Rio 

bs pion was of the most flattering 
gress kind, and he seems to have 

the art of responding in kind and win- 
ning the hearts of his fellow-workers 
of other races and tongues. Our dele- 
gates have been appointed to chairman- 
ships of important committees and the 
congress has made a good start. It will 
be remembered that a postponement of 


the sitting of The Hague Peace Confer- 


ence was secured in order that the Pan- 
American might have the right of way. 
One of the preoccupations of the congress, 
therefore, will be to prepare measures for 
submission to The Hague Conference at 
its next meeting, with the indorsement 
of Continental American approval behind 
them. One of the most important of 
these measures, known as the Drago pro- 
posal, calls for an international prohibi- 
tion of the collection of commercial debts 
by war measures. How vital this pro- 
posal is to some of the smaller South and 
Central American States, it requires only 
a short memory of recent occurrences in 
the Caribbean to see. It is significant 
that the only European power which 
thought it wise or courteous to send a war 
ship to Rio to take part in the welcome 
to the Congress, was Germany. The 
Kaiser is always ready to serve notice 
on the world that he exists and is a force 
to be reckoned with in international dis- 
cussions. 


HE REAL ISSUE between autocracy 
and self-government has for the mo- 
mé€nt.been obscured in Russia as a result 
eh Se ‘ia “of” the. revolutionary 
srageoegchey en wit proposals of land con- 
siacinasaenenccnass fiseation and distribu- 
tion indorsed by the Douma, which af- 
forded a good pretext for its dissolution. 
This error of judgment was excusable 
enough from the point of view of pledges 
to the electors, but for the moment it has 
proved fatal to the hopes of a regular de- 
velopment of responsible representative 
government. Premier Stoiypin is at- 
tempting to rule on a policy of what he 
calls ‘‘reform with the strong hand,” 
combining repression with pledges of 
liberalization and at least a partial sat- 
isfaction of the peasants’ desire to be- 
come owners of the soil. Through the 
veil of strict censorship come many 
stories of riot, mutiny, peasant-revolt 
and burnings; but on the whole, and at 
least for the moment, the reactionary 
policy seems to have scored a success. 
The -premier’s‘action found:the forces’of: 
revolt disorganized and unprepared, and 
there has been as yet but a faint response 
to the Douma’s dying call to passive re- 


sistance. Wholesale arrests and suppres- 
sions of newspapers have had a deterrent 
effect, strikes have been postponed and 
the country seems to be waiting to see 
what will happen next. On the other 
hand, the premier has wholly failed to 
induce the leaders of the more liberal 
groups to enter his cabinet, and he him- 
self must depend on the obedience of an 
army honeycombed with revolt. Sinister 
rumors are afloat that Pobedonostseff, 
the retired procurator of the Holy Synod, 
has recovered his influence over the em- 
peror. And the injection of an element 
of religious bitterness is foreshadowed 
by accounts of formal services of thanks- 
giving in some of the state churches for 
the dispersal of the Douma, 


GOOD TEXT for a sermon on the 

results of the investigations of the 
last few months into the business methods 
of some of the great 
enterprises on 
whose service the people depend is Heb. 
12: 11, ‘‘ All chastening seemeth for the 
present to be not joyous but grievious; 
yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit 
unto them that have been exercised 
thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” 
A great deal of regret was expressed that 
the exposure of the ways of the great 
packing companies would diminish our 
trade with foreign countries and that the 
long discussion in Congress and the news- 
papers on railroad rebates and other 
practices now regarded as reprehensible 
would lessen the value of railroad stocks 
and undermine confidence in business. 
Yet the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
is already appearing, and: is: béyond what 
was expected even by the most sanguine. 
Food products all over the world are more 
wholesome than they were and in many 
countries closer inspection has detected 
dangerous adulteration of meats and 
drinks, canned vegetables and drugs and 
has stopped it. Prosecutions are being 
pressed against reputable German firms 
who have been found to employ chemists 
to use deleterious material for the manu- 
facture of food products, wines, medicines 
and perfumes, and it is said that few arti- 
cles of this sort have escaped adulteration 
by German manufacturers. Human life 
is safer than it has been for many years 
because of these investigations and the 
trade in reliable food and drink products 
will increase as public confidence finds a 
just basis to rest on. Since the war 
against rebates began the net earnings 
of railroads in this country has steadily 
and largely increased, and it is agreed 
that:.this:increase.is. in .part.due.to. the 
discontinuance of granting special privi- 
leges in using railroads which have been 
paid for by those not favored and in 


Fruits of Righteousness 


which the railroads themselves are the 
greatest losers. It is not the worthiest 
argument that righteousness brings pros- 
perity, but it is cheering to have evidence 
that those who seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness have other 
things added. 


EPLIES continually coming in re- 

sponse to our recent editorial on The 
Ministers Wanted, reveal a consecration 
to the calling of the 
ministry as great as 
appears in the annals of former days when 
the ministry was regarded as the most 
sacred of all vocations. We have already 
referred to some of these letters. Nota 
few of them come from pastors of pros- 
perous and growing churches apparently 
satisfied with their ministers. But these 
men say that they believe they have in 
their training and experience some spe- 
cial aptitudes for cultivating the fields 
we describe, largely possessed by a popu- 
lation alien in language, customs and 
associations to the descendants of Puri- 
tan New Englanders. They are ready to 
give up the easier places if they are wanted 
in the harder fields and can make their 
lives more useful there. They covet the 
more difficult work if only it sball appear 
that they are really wanted and that those 
who want them will co. operate with them 
in the same spirit. It would be a satis- 
faction to quote more extensively from 
these letters if they were not so intensely 
personal. As one of them says, ‘‘If there 
is an honest purpose on the part of the 
churches to welcome to their assistance 
men who can in large measure meet their 
wants, I do not-think they need long stand 
crying for help.’’ This is not an age noted 


What Ministers Want 


-for self-conscious.testimony of self-renun- 


ciation, yet perhaps it is as prevalent, 
when the call is worthy of it, as it ever 
was. It belongs to the churches whose 
composition and surroundings are less 
favorable than in former years, to say 
whether they are ready to follow leaders 
competent to cope successfully with the 
new conditions. 


HE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE 

of the Interparliamentary Union, 
just ended in London, was marked by 
incidents of international 

The Interpariia- sionificance. One was the 
mentary Union premeditated and un- 
questionably injudicious utterance of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the British 
Premier, in crying: ‘‘The Douma is dead. 
Long live the Douma,” after the an- 
nouncement of the dissolution of the 
Russian Douma by the ukase of the 
Czar, in consequence of which the Rus- 
sian delegates felt themselves compelled 
to withdraw. Sir Henry expressed the 
common feeling by his impulsive utter- 
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ance, but when asked in his own Parlia- 
ment whether he intended to imply that 
the British Government would interfere 
in Russia, naturally refused to take his 
interlocutor seriously. The meeting was 
called in view of the projected meeting of 
The Hague conference to formulate anew 
proposals for the action of that body, the 
most important of which is that The 
Hague conference shall become a perma- 
ment body for the adjudication of mat- 
ters of international disagreement and 
dispute. A second incident was the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Bryan as the author of 
& proposal in the interest of a wider au- 
thority for the conference in matters of 
arbitration. His amendment proposes 
that all disagreements should be sub- 
mitted to The Hague conference before 
war is declared or any hostile act com- 
mitted, his purpose being to compel by 
the force of international public opinion 
a reference of matters affecting both fact 
and national honor to The Hague Tri- 
bunal, in the belief that such reference 
would in most cases result in a settle- 
ment without war. 


HE ATTRACTION and vitality of a 
great idea is shown in the legacy of 
$6,000,000 by Alfred Beit for the extension 
of the railroad north- 
porte vs an’ ward in Rhodesia. Like 
his friend and fellow- 
worker Cecil Rhodes, he dreamed of link- 
ing the Mediterranean to the southern 
ocean by the Cape to Cairo railway. Nor 
is this a mere dream of millionaires and 
political idealists. Already the road ex- 
tends beyond the Zambesi, where one of 
the greatest of the world’s steel bridges 
spans the river within the mist of the 
greatest of world cataracts. It is already 
possible to go from Cape Town for hun- 
dreds of miles into the region of the rhi- 
noceros and the elephant, through lands 
where Livingstone made his slow way as 
the pioneer of the gospel and of the white 
man with ox teams or on foot. And from 
Cairo southward the locomotive already 
penetrates far above Khartum into the 
land of the Nile sources and of Speke and 
Stanley. Such a road must be built piece- 
meal, to serve the needs of the territory 
it opens up to settlement. It cannot be 
under a single political control, since 
Great Britain does not control an un- 
broken territory from the north to the 
south. But it-is‘sure to come, and that 
perhaps-in a nearér future than most of 
us dream. The geographical division of 
political control for Africa is nearly at 
an end, the commercial and social devel- 
opment has only just begun. 


HE CUSTOM has become widely 
established among physicians of 
charging according to the supposed finan- 
cial ability of patients in- 
stead of according to the 
value of the services rendered. A recent 
illustration is a fee of $25,000 for seven 
days’ attendance on the late Marshall 
Field. It is claimed that by this method 
the poor can have expert service paid for 
by the rich at the discretion of physicians, 
which service would be beyond them if 
anything approaching a fixed price was 
understood for medical advice or a surgical 
operation. This places on physicians a re- 
sponsibility which often becomes a temp- 
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tation to exact exorbitant fees. We know 
men of very moderate incomes who have 
been thus burdened with debts which 
have had to be carried for years. An 
article in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal cites examples of from $1,000 
to $15,000 charged for operations for re- 
moving the appendix. We know a minis. 
ter with a moderate salary near Boston 
whose child was ill. Though the family 
physician seemed to be caring well for the 
patient the father’s anxiety caused him to 
call an expert in consultation. The doc- 
tor called, made a brief examination, said 
that he approved of the treatment, made 
no other suggestion and soon after sent 
his bill for $250, which was paid. Itisa 
delicate matter to ask a physician before 
consulting him what his fee will be, but 
it is often advisable for self-protection. 
An American student visiting London, 
having some symptoms of illness called 
on a physician who was recommended to 
him. Not having much money he asked 
in advance what he would be expected 
to pay. The reply was, ‘‘Two guineas.”’ 
The young man asked to be excused and 
withdrew and when he was at the door 
the doctor called him back and said he 
would attend to the case for half a guinea. 
It tends to demoralization for men in any 
calling to value their work according to 
what those who seek it can afford to pay. 


FORECAST of the forthcoming 

plays upon which the managers de- 
pend for the amusement of Americans in 
the next theatrical season 
mentions no less than seven 
which are founded upon 
Bible story or such purely religious books 
as The Pilgrim’s Progress. This includes 
plays by Marie Corelli and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox—from neither of whom can we 
count upon much depth of knowledge or 
sentiment. Some of the subjects are: 
Barrabas—a dramatization of Miss Corel- 
li’s novel of the same name—Esther, 
Daniel, John the Baptist and The Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Shall we attribute this 
playwright’s interest in Biblical themes 
and stories to a revival of public interest 
in religion, to the exhaustion of the field 
of dramatic creation or to a dawning 
recognition that the Bible is the most 
human and dramatic book in the world? 
It would be idle to flatter ourselves that 
the revival of religion has begun with the 
theater, though it is certain that a much 
larger number of Christians go to see the 
plays it presents than ever before. That 
the dramatists are hard pressed for suit- 
able subjects is probably true enough, on 
account of the passion for novelty and 
the palling of interest in the merely emo- 
tional drama. But the dramatic value of 
religious history and religious themes, 
joined with the wish to enlarge the con- 
‘stituency of the theater by making it ap- 
peal to the sober and religious classes are 
quite suflicient to account for the fashion 
which is apparently upon us. It is doubt- 
ful whether religion has much to gain 
from this entry of the theater into its 
field except in the possible uplift of the 
moral tone of certain theaters. The trust 
which controls a large share of our Amer- 
ican theatrical enterprises is not famous 
for taking any but the financial aspect of 
its work into account. And it still re- 
mains true that the theater must be ac- 
cepted, by those who attend it at ail, with 
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strict personal responsibility as to the 
encouragement of each play, however re- 
ligious in name or theme, according to its 
moral quality. 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES on the 
field hail with gladness the recent 
action of the representatives of foreign 
missionary boards in 
The American Board’s the United States and 
Income and Demands . 
frean the Front Canada calling for 
1,000 new recruits 
each year and already individual fields are 
putting in their claims for their share of 
such re-enforcements. A recent letter 
from the Marathi Mission in India signed 
by Dr. Robert A. Hume calls for at least 


ten additional workers for this fruitful yet- 


overworked mission, specifying the need 
of trained women teachers, a married 
medical missionary and an expert in 
modern pedagogy. The demand for the 
last mentioned person is significant of the 
range of educational activity in a typical 
mission field today. The letter affirms 
that this is the minimum demand that 
can be made in view of existing oppor- 
tunities. On the side of finance the mis- 
sion ‘in fesponse to the request of the 
Prudential Committee has recently at its 
semi-annual meeting taken up the items 
station by station, departmemt by depart- 
ment with a view to economy and has at 
last diminished the amount of the esti- 
mates for work the coming year by some 
225 rupees. Beyond this point of retrench- 
ment the mission aflirms it cannot go 
though the letter is deeply sympathetic 
with the problems confronting the com- 
mittee at home. The state of things in 
India could be paralleled in its essential 
features in all the other missions of the 
Board. Everywhere there is rich spiritual 
fruitage, everywhere the lack of resources 
for carrying on the work. It is to be 
hoped that the rising tide of gifts to the 
Board will sweep on this month, the last 
of its fiscal year, until the million dollars 
so eagerly desired and so nearly attained 
will be actually contributed. These are 
anxious, yet hopeful days for the officers 
of the Board and even more so, if possible, 
for the 500 missionaries on the field who 
wait to see whether the Congregational 
churches of America will do their full 
share toward the world’s evangelization. 


IR ROBERT HART’S resignation 
—). from the Chinese customs’ service, 
foreshadowed in a recent interview and 
forced by the appoint- 
The Chinese Custom ment of Chinese offi- 
House and Sir 
Robert Hart cers as his superiors in 
office, brings to an end 
one of the most remarkable administra- 
tive careers of modern times, which has 
lasted for nearly half a century. No one 
has ever been able to explain why the 
Chinese merchant should be proverbial 
for his honest and trustworthy dealing 
and the Chinese official equally well 
known for his corruption. When Sir 
Robert Hart went to China, the customs 
service was as corrupt as the rest of 
the government offices. He reformed it 
wholly and with the assistance of help- 
ers selected for their honesty and effi- 
ciency from many races he has kept it 
both honest and efficient. The appoint- 
ment of Chinese heads of the service 
called out emphatic protests from Great 
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Britain, especially in the interests of 
trade, but the protests have been disre- 
garded or evaded and Sir Robert Hart 
had to choose between serving under Chi- 
nese superiors or laying down his lifelong 
task. The change is one more sign of the 
new determination of the Chinese ruling 
classes to manage their own affairs. That 
determination is shown in such resump- 
tions of delegated authority, as well as 
in the demand for books and schools of 
the Western learning in order to emanci- 
pation from Western tutelage, which has 
sent thousands of Chinese young men to 
Japan and a few of them to Europe and 
America. We must look for a steady in- 
crease in this determination of independ- 
ence; we shall be wise if we adapt our- 
selves in time to the new demands of 
Chinese self-respect and the obligations 
of national courtesy. 


HE JUDGMENT of a man like John 

R. Mott with regard to the social, 
political and religious outlook in South 
Africa, is well worth 
weighing by all who 
are watching the 
troublous situation there. He is now on 
his way back from an extended tour 
through all the important towns of Cape 
Colony, Orange Colony, Transvaal and 
Natal. It was his first visit to South 
Africa, though he has long been urged to 
strengthen by his presence and counsel 
the student Christian Association move- 
ment organized there ten years ago. 
Wherever he went he succeeded in secur- 
ing the interest of prominent men. Mr. 
Hofmeyer, the most influential leader of 
the Africander Bond presided over the 
meeting in Capetown, and the archbishop 
gave the address of welcome. Mr. Mott 
spoke before the Reformed Church Synod 
and the Wesleyan General Conference, 
and was able to meet personally nearly 
all of the principal ministers of the vari- 
ous Christian bodies. He also held at 
the student centers evangelistic meetings, 
and had private interviews with young 
men whom he found more conceraed 
with sins and temptations than with 
doubts. After extended travel and ob- 
servation, his opinion is that South Af- 
rica is one of the most difficult fields he 
has ever visited, a veritable Christian 
battleground. He has never encountered 
in the Orient a more bafiling political 
situation due to the antagonism between 
Datch and British, the introduction of 
large numbers of Indians, Malays and 
Chinese, the divisions and rivalries be- 
tween the different colonies and ports 
and the lack of unity of interest between 
the gold and diamond mine owners and the 
Africanders. And yet, Mr. Mott is full 
of hope for the future of Christianity in 
South Africa. On page 153 he gives some 
reasons for his optimistic outlook. 


Mr. Mott’s Conclusions 
as to South Africa 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE in 
Chinese legal procedure seems to be 
impending. A commission appointed to 
consider needed reforms has 

Rage teed “Ty reported to the Empress 
Dowager and Emperor rec- 

ommending the introduction of trial by 
jury and the employment of lawyers for 
the defense of criminals. One reason 
which the commission offers for this rec- 
ommendation is that it will decrease 
international misunderstandings, and les- 


sen the enormous number of cases which 
call for diplomatic interference under the 
present system. If adopted, the reform 
will also be a step toward that indepen- 
dence of the courts in the case of foreign- 
ers which Japan attained after so many 
years of bitter experience. An incidental 
effect would be to open a new career to 
young men, and the commission recom- 
mends that in each of the provincial 
schools students shall be trained as law- 
yers to supply the prospective demand. 
Along with this goes a distinct division 
of all cases into civil and criminal. This 
reform of the legal system would carry 
Chinese life a long step in the direction 
of Western views of the dignity and value 
of the individual life and put an end, at a 
single stroke, to some of the worst abuses 
of the present system. The system of 
trial by jury will not, of course, work 
itself without moral stamina and sense of 
personal responsibility, but it cannot fail 
to be educative for so capable and acute 
a people as the Chinese. 





Imbuing the Young with the 
Missionary Spirit 


No more hopeful token appears on the 
religious horizon today than the enlist- 
ment of so many young people in the 
missionary enterprise. The splendid up- 
rising known as the Student Volunteer 
Movement does not begin to measure the 
enthusiasm already aroused. Fully as 
significant, because it is much more far- 
reaching numerically, is the uprising of 
the choicest young men and women in 
churches of all denominations who, with 
a directness of purpose and a wisdom in 
the use of methods hitherto unparalleled, 
are giving themselves to the study of 
mission fields and of the bearing of the 
propaganda at home and abroad on their 
own lives. The great majority of the 
five hundred young people representing 
twenty-four states and twenty denomina- 
tions who were together on Lake George 
for ten days recently do not expect to 
become home or foreign missionaries. 
But as bread winners and perhaps fortune 
winners at home, as physicians, lawyers, 
teachers and housewives, as Sunday school 
superintendents and leaders in their re- 
spective churches, they will keep the fires 
burning and constitute a nucleus of inter- 
est and enthusiasm that cannot fail to 
affect the rank and file of church mem- 
bership generally. 

We are impressed with the brains con- 
cerned in this movement. Without slight- 
ing the worth of the old romantic appeal 
for missions, these young people are going 
to work in a sensible fashion to acquaint 
the churches with the dimensions and the 
content of the missionary problem. They 
assume that when people know more 
about different lands, their physical fea- 
tures, their ethnological characteristics, 
their historic background, their present 
industrial and social problems, they will 
give more, pray more and care more for 
missions. So anew missionary literature 
has practically been created in the last 
five years. Text-books dealing with spe- 
cial countries have been written by ex- 
perts. Leaflets, charts, maps, pictures 
and programs help to make vivid the con- 
ditions and the forms of the work about 
which it is desirable to know. Taking 
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the courses projected by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Movement, together with those of 
the Women’s Boards and of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, all into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that never before 
was so much thought and study expended 
on missionary problems and operations. 
The four conferences held this summer 
by the Young People’s Movement at Sil- 
ver Bay, Lake Geneva, Asheville, N. C., 
and Whitby, Can., will be duplicated in 
part at least this next autumn and win- 
ter in miniature in hundreds of places 
through institutes and mission study 
classes. 

The approach of the missionary propa- 
ganda to the Sunday school is another . 
great outstanding fact. Pres. John F. 
Goucher of Baltimore, a veteran attend- 
ant upon religious gatherings and a man 
who weighs his words, says of the recent 
conference at Silver Bay of Sunday school 
and missionary officials and workers, that 
it was the most significant assemblage he 
has ever attended, particularly in point 
of its unanimity of conclusions and its 
marked spiritual qualities. The decision 
of the editors of Sunday school helps to 
co-operate with the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement and the missionary 
boards means the introduction of regular 
missionary instruction into the schools 
of their respective denominations. The 
form which the instruction will take may 
vary but from this time on every effort 
will be made to give the lessons of the 
International and other series, a mission- 
ary treatment, where feasible, to add sup- 
plementary lessons and in particular to 
create a missionary atmosphere in the 
Sunday school through the use of mis- 
sionary prayers, psalms, hymns and the 
cultivating of the habit of systematic 
giving. 

All this means the tapping of new res- 
ervoirs of supply. If present plans are 
carried out we shall have in due time a 
new generation of intelligent, consecrated 
supporters of missions and the great mis- 
sionary gatherings of the Church will not 
be made up almost completely, as too 
often they now are, of white haired men 
and women. The movement under way, 
it is true, will need careful supervision 
and the claims of missions must be bal- 
anced over against other just demands 
upon the attention of Christian young 
people. It will not do to look upon the 
Young People’s Movement simply as a 
feeder of the present Volunteer Move- 
ment. The former must cling to its 
primary function—that of creating and 
maintaining the missionary spirit in the 
local church. Moreover, missions must 
not be thrust upon the Sunday schools to 
such an extent and in such a way as to 
defeat the objectin view. But we believe 
perils will be avoided and that the net 
result of the tendencies already at work 
will accrue to the strengthening of the 
Church at home and the progress of 
Christianity throughout the world. 





Strangeas it may appear, a good many people 
seem to feel that their education is incomplete 
unless they go through those sections of cities 
which are known by the name of “slums.” 
Many people whose home is in these sections 
have been annoyed at the prying visits made 
by parties of students from prominent colleges 
or universities, and at the apparent forgetful- 
ness by some of these visitors that every man’s 
home, no matter how poor it may be, is sacred. 
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Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
recognizing the good grouad of the criticism, 
declares that she never visits any home unless 
she is asked as a guest, or has a good reasen 
for entering it. It has been suggested that 
these visiting parties ask their members to 
think how those who live in the better sections 
of cities or on the boulevards would act were 
the liberties taken with them which so many 
take with the poor and the unfortunate. 





Andover Seminary’s Proper 
Uses 


Our oldest school of theology was for 
nearly all the last century one of the most 
influential factors in the Congregational 
denomination. Her graduates filled many 
prominent pulpits and professional chairs. 
Her voice was powerful in the literary 
world. She was a leader in guiding theo- 
logical thought and in teaching and de- 
fending the faith of our churches. 

The fact that Andover Seminary is no 
longer occupying this position cannot but 
challenge attention. Her endowment and 
faculty remain but her halls are almost 
deserted. Some of her buildings are either 
unoccupied or used for other purposes 
than those for which they were designed. 
Has the seminary outlived her usefulness, 
or can new ways be found by which she 
can serve the churches as effectively as 
she did during the nineteenth century? 
This question has for several years been 
studied by the trustees and faculty, and 
at times by many of the alumni. It has 
now become a question of pressing im- 
portance to many of our churches. The 
article printed on another page of this 
issue on the relation of Andover to our 
foreign problem has been already read 
and approved by a number of her grad- 
uates. It has the formal indorsement 
of the Norfolk Ministers’ Association. 
It and the article by Dr. Broad in Our 
Readers’ Forum are to be circulated ex- 
tensively among the alumni in a pam- 
phiet. The time is evidently ripe for 
discussion as to what should be done 
witb Andover. It is plain that she is not 
fulfilling her mission, and that while she 
remains under present conditions there 
is no immediate prospect of her doing so. 
With her noble history and past prestige, 
her faculty of able scholars, and her prop- 
erty of a million and a quarter of dollars, 
she should be producing much more com- 
mensurate results than now appear. 

It is of vital importance to the solution 
of this problem that opportunity be 
given for the active co-operation of the 
alumni of the seminary and of the 
churches. The trustees have indicated 
their desire for such co-operation. Let 
the churches cordially respond. It is 
necessary to intelligent co-operation that 
any matured plans under consideration 
should be clearly understood. A plan of 
removal to Cambridge in affiliation with 
Harvard University recently was spoken 
of as near its accomplishment, but diffi- 
culties are said to have arisen to prevent 
its being carried out. One of the ques- 
tions which are being sent to the alumni 
asks their judgment concerning this plan, 
but at present they lack information for 
expressing an intelligent opinion. Does 
the plan propose the continuance of the 
seminary as an independent institution 
or as a department of the university, 
with the appointment of its professors 
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subject to the approval of the university 
authorities? 

We have reason to believe that the 
trastees are in favor of removal to Cam- 
bridge. and that two or more plans 
are under consideration. One proposes & 
program of courses agreed on with the 
professors of Harvard Divinity School, 
without any organic union with the uni- 
versity. Another would provide that 
professors elected by the Andover board 
of trustees should be appointed by the 
board of overseers of Harvard as adjunct 
professors of the university and that the 
faculties of the two divinity schools should 
constitute a theological council, students 
being allowed to take their degrees from 
Andover or Harvard or from both insti- 
tutions. 

In any case it would be essential that 
there should be an Andover Hall, and 
that the building or buildings of the semi- 
nary should be in proximity to the uni- 
versity. Any plan would provide for its 
termination at the will of either party 
after due notice. 

In this connection it seems to us that 
it would be a distinct advantage to An- 
dover to have a board of trustees whose 
sole interest would be for the care of the 
seminary, instead of a board responsible 
for the administration of both seminary 
and the academy. This might be secured 
either by the appointment of a separate 
board, or by a division of labor in the 
present board. 

All the parties interested in this insti- 
tution beloved by the fathers, are no doubt 
in harmeny as to the results which they 
seek. It is necessary that they should 
work together earnestly, with confident 
purpose to put this well-equipped semi- 
nary into a condition where it may con- 
tinue to maintain its identity in accord- 
ance with its history and the purpose of 
its: founders, and may meet again the 
requirements of our churches for minis- 
ters and teachers adapted to their present 
needs. 





What Shall Congregationalists 
Do about Liturgical Forms 


There never was a time of such wide 
variety among our churches in forms and 
usages of worship as there is today. One 
of the fathers returning to observe the 
ways of the children after a hundred years, 
might find here and there forms of wor- 
ship familiar, at least in their broad out- 
lines. But he would be astonished at our 
social services, on the general model of a 
revival meeting; our musical services, 
like a concert with some added prayers 
and talk and our common introduction of 
creed, responsive readings and even writ- 
ten prayers. The time has come when 
our liberty asserts itself in variety; has 
the era of a return to common forms 
and written prayers dawned for our 
churches, as many seem to believe? And 
what have we to learn from the experi- 
ment which the Presbyterian Church has 
just allowed a committee of prominent 
ministers and laymen to try? 

The compilers of this Book of Wor- 
ship, issued at the suggestion and with 
the consent of several Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assemblies, were limited by the pro- 
visions of the Directory for Worship, 
which was drawn up hy the Westminster 
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Assembly of Divines in the days of a 
complete revolt from any use of liturgical 
forms. The committee was bound, there- 
fore, to conserve the freedom of the in- 
dividual minister to shape the service as 
he pleased, especially in the matter of 
free prayer. They were not free to give 
prominence to the observance of the 
Christian Year, which, as they acknowl- 
edge it by prayers “for certain times 
and seasons,’”’ is made up of New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Easter, Thanksgiving 
Day and the season of Advent. Under 
these conditions they have been con- 
strained to depart somewhat widely from 
the historic growth of liturgical forms 
in the whole Church and their results 
will fail to please the lovers of the older 
common usages. 

The book contains orders of service 
for the morning and evening of the 
Lord’s Day and a briefer order of wor- 
ship; orders for communion and baptism 
and a carefully guarded and interesting 
order for the confirmation of baptismal 
vows; orders for the licensing, ordination 
and installation of ministers, elders and 
deacons; and for laying the corner stone 
and the dedication of a church. These 
are followed by a treasury of prayers, 
including admirable selections for every 
day in the week to be used in family 
prayers: a selection of sixty lessons from 
the psalter (in tlhe King James Version) 
and a brief selection of ancient hymns 
and canticles. 

The work is on the whole amazingly 
well done—if it were to be done at all 
upon this plan. The compilers through- 
out have been aware of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; but they have been careful 
to avoid anything like the color of imita- 
tion. Yet it is just on the line of this 
avoidance that the chief objection to the 
book must be found. Their substitutions 
and additions, as a rule, are distinctly not 
improvements, and their new work com- 
pares unfavorably with the old in dignity 
and force and literary charm. And there 
are some regrettable mistakes of judg- 


ment, such as the inclusion of the earth- © 


bound Ninetieth Psalm in the order for 
burial. 

The question which will naturally oc- 
cur to us as Congregationalists is whether 
the book offers a solution of the problem 
of liturgical form for such of our churches 
as may desire a common form of service. 
To such inquiries our answer would be 
that the work, in our judgment, has been 
done on the wrong plan and order of de- 
scent. The Westminster Assembly is for 
us a point of departure, not an authority, 
in matters of government and worship. 
Oar real inheritance is ‘in the English 
Book of Common Prayer which gathered 
up the best elements of the service books 
of its time, both historic and Reformed, 
and was the possession of the undivided 
English Church from which we derive. 
Our fathers used their liberty in discard- 
ing it, if we mean to return to written 
forms, we shall be using our liberty if we 
return to it, or such a modification of it 
as may suit our modern life. We shall 
impoverish and not enrich ourselves by 
stepping further outside of the tradition 
of the whole Church. The fact that we 
are recovering our inheritance in the 
Christian Year along with our sense of 
the at least occasional value of common 
and written forms of prayer indicates 
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that the time is ripening for such a re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer as 
may serve our need. 





The Art of Finding God 
In Conscience * 


God cannot treat us as grown men until 
we are really grown. His desire of com- 
munication and of counsel are limited 
both by our poor capacity for receiving 
and by his respect for our freedom and 
knowledge of what is best for our in- 
dividual growtb. He-will never drive 
men into righteousness—if only because, 
should he do so, they would cease in his 
own ideal of them to be men. 

We dare not look, therefore, to the 
monitory power within us which we call 
conscience, for perfect knowledge or free- 
dom from mistake. The voice of God in 
conscience is not our oracle, telling us all 
things which we ought to know and fol- 
low for our soul’s health. It is rather 
like the lighthouses along the ocean shore 
which warn the sailor of the presence of 
the reefs and headlands, and by turning 
him aside from these guide him to the en- 
trance of the port or to the safety of the 
open sea. One of the first duties of a 
parent is to educate the conscience of his 
child, and one of the most urgent tasks 
of the individual is to bring light and 
knowledge to his own conscience. Or— 
if we change the figure—conscience is 
like the receiver of the wireless tele- 
graph, more or less sensitive to electric 
waves of knowledge and of influence 
which go out from God, yet influenced 
by height above the disturbances of earth 
which surround us and the distance which 
deliberately or unconsciously we put be- 
tween ourselves and God. 

In one aspect of it we might define the 
whole duty of man as that of educating 
and obeying conscience. For conscience 
is above all a growing faculty. It may 
at first be good, but ignorant, as Paul’s 
conscience was before he gave himself to 
Christ, but it must be active, if it is to 
point us to the heights. The first element 
of that education would come in obedi- 
ence to the voice of God, however faintly 
echoed in the admonitions of our con- 
science. Action only can put these ad- 
monitions to the test and nowhere is the 
truth of Christ’s principle that to him 
who hath shall be given more apparent 
than in the rewards of obedience’ to con- 
science in clearer light and the penalties 
of disobedience in thicker darkness of 
soul. 

Every deliberate approach to God, in 
aspiration, petition, worship, study of 
his Word and service to our fellowmen 
helps to enlarge the powers and to clear 
up the ignorance of conscience. And 
one cherished selfishness, like the young 
man’s love of riches which kept him from 
a high place in the service of Christ, may 
check and dwarf the whole growth of a 
man in the image of God. 





Had any one predicted a year ago that San 
Francisco would spend three months under a 
prohibitory law, he would have been laughed 





* Prayer meeting topic for Aug. 5-11. The Art of 
Finding God. In Conscience. Rom. 2: 1-16; Matt. 
19: 16-22. Is conscience the voice of God? Is it 
infallible? How shall we educate conscience and 
test its judgments? 
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at as a fool and a dreamer. It needed an 
earthquake, a fire and military control to 
bring it about, but it was not only enacted 
but enforced. Nor have we heard of any 
one who does not believe that it worked well. 
We shall look with much interest to see how 
the reviving city will treat its returning liquor 
sellers. 





In Brief 


The great danger of English Congregational 
clergymen, according to Rev. J. Morgan Gib- 
bon, is that they are ceasing to land any fish 
while nominally fishing—for men. 

If you had Mrs. Russell Sage’s millions to 
give away, where would you bestow them? 
We should be interested to know how our 
readers would answer this question. 





A hail storm in Venice recently proved more 
efficacious in killing cats on the roofs of the 
city, than most weapons usually are to quiet 
feline quarrels. Hail may sometimes be wel- 
come because of its by-products. 





It is announced that the late Dr. R. W. Dale 
of Birmingham left in manuscript a long and 
elaborate History of Congregationalism which 
his son is preparing for the press and which 
will appear before the end of the year. 





Hail to the tri-unity picnics which Metho- 
dist Protestants, United Brethren and Congre- 
gationalists are holding in various parts of 
our country. Here are pleasant possibilities 
in the line of interdenominational acquaint- 
ance. 





An expert on mushrooms, Mr. G. W. Ster- 
ling of Dorchester, Mass., died last week as 
the result of eating a poisonous variety. It 
is not safe for persons ordinarily informed 
on mushrooms to experiment with any new 
kinds. 





China is to have “‘ standard time,” and now 
for traveling and commercial purposes most 
of the world is divided into time belts one 
hour apart from each other. In the middle 
of China it is noon when it is midnight in 
New England and New York. 





It is hinted that the Nobel Peace Prize, 
which would have been awarded to Secretary 
John Hay if he had lived, is to be voted to 
President Roosevelt next November for his 
part in the negotiation of the Portsmouth 
treaty of peace between Japan and Russia. 





A Maine Methodist pastor recently served 
notice on his congregation that attendance on 
the circus by members would compel him to 
discipline them. The Methodist Discipline 
certainly forbids amusements of the kind, and 
like the Maine Prohibitory law should be en- 
forced or repealed. 





Mr. Bryan’s opinions on tainted money are 
proclaimed well in advance. ‘‘ No contribu- 
tions from questionable sources,” he declares, 
must be the rule in raising money for his 
welcome home. If anybody wants to con- 
tribute more than fifty dollars—he may send 
it somewhere else: 





Experiments on mice in London have shown 
that cancer in these animals can be prevented 
and perhaps cured by inoculation. This is 
one of the first hopeful results reported 
through the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
It does not yet prove, however; that a cure for 
cancer has been discovered. 





An incidental public service which the 
motor car is rendering is in making private 
turnpikes unprofitable, as in Northern New 
York where turnpike companies, being unable 
to collect toll on vehicles not drawn by ani- 
mals, are selling out their charters at a cheap 
rate to the county authorities. 
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The Old Home Week celebrations make for 
Christian unity, besides serving to exalt afresh 
the traditional glories of the old New England 
home. Last Sunday witnessed a number of 
gatherings in Massachusetts towns in which 
churches and ministers of different denomina- 
tions fraternized with mutual pleasure and 
profit. 





Kipling has intervened again as the poet 
of the British people with a protest against 
the proposed constitution of the Transvaal, 
which threatens, he believes, the return of 
Boer supremacy. Perhaps such a protest was. 
needed with a Liberal ministry—at all events. 
we have the picturesqueness of a new Kipling 
satire. 

In the recent accident by which a Great 
Northern train left the track and plunged into 
a deep lake both engineer and fireman stuck 
to their posts and now lie with their engine 
under several hundred feet of water. The 
heroic strain asserts itself in some places of 
trust. Would that it were universal in all 
places of public responsibility! 





One result of the campaign for suppressing 
political contributions by insurance compa- 
nies and other corporations is an appeal from 
the Republican congressional campaign com- 
mittee for $1 gifts. Such a popular subscrip- 
tion, if successful, may give a new interest to 
the coming political contest. It will be likely 
to promote honesty in the use of campaign 
funds. 

The prospective marriage of a New England 
girl of wealth to the physician in charge of 


the government leper camp in the Hawaiian 


Islands belongs rather ‘to the domain of 
human than of divine love. Most of the risk 
is her prospective husband’s. May he succeed 
in finding a cure for the disease and may he 
and his plucky wife find their life of ministry 
bring a rich reward! 





Secretary Wilson’s regulations for the in- 
spection and marking of meat at the packing 
houses are drastic enough to satisfy the ideas 
of neatness of an old New England house- 
keeper. But they apply only to meat for 
interstate and foreign commerce. If you live 
under the shadow of the packing house you 
must depend upon the state authorities for 
your guarantee of cleanliness. 





Rev. Willard B. Thorp of the South Church, 
Chicago, says that the opportunity of the great 
meat packers of that city does not lie just now 
in further gifts to educational or charitable 
institutions within the city, but in determin- 
ing to have at any expense the model packing 
houses of the world, and in recognizing offi- 
cial responsibility for the sccial and industrial 
conditions of their employees. 





The art of collecting back taxes on the 
estates of rich men which the tax collectors 
of Chicago think they have discovered and 
are applying to the estate of Marshall Field, 
may give some thoughtful hours to tax evaders. 
The plan, if successful, promises a new 
weapon for those who believe that a large 
part of the accumulations of wealth should 
return to the community at the owner’s death, 





A suburban summer home for city cats and 
dogs near New York is one of the latest evi- 
dences of the expansion of benevolence. It 
is supported by a society, with an income 
from membership in fees and voluntary gifts. 
The animals have a fine orchard to play in 
and the bést of medical care. Many of them 
were homeless but one dog has just died of 
homesickness, notwithstanding all that was 
done for his welfare. 


Chicago is amusirg itself with estimates of 
the cost of saving a soul in that city as com- 
pared with other places. The calculation is 
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made by dividing the smount spent in a year 
in a church or mission by the number of con- 
versions in it. This leaves out of the reck- 
oning the cost of the culture of saved. souls 
and several other things a church is set to 
do, but it is a fitting way of measuring one 
kind of prevalent evangelism. 





A newspaper report to which we recently 
referred said that Judge Lindsay of Denver 
had refused an offered gift of $5,000,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller for the endowment of a 
national organization for the betterment and 
protection of children. The story needs mod- 
ification in these particulars: Mr. Rockefeller 
made no such offer, and if he had made it 
Judge Lindsay would gladly have accepted it. 
The Outlook prints a letter from the Judge 
stating these facts. 


The late Russell Sage left nothing of his 
great fortune for charitable uses but be- 
queathed everything he possessed to his wife 
except a few gifts to more distant relatives. 
According to reports of Mrs. Sage’s char- 
acter for benevolence this may prove to be 
a wise act of the great financier to secure 
the use of his money for the public welfare, 
that is, if the litigation carried on by other 
heirs leaves the most of it in her hands. 





Local authorities in many cities and towns 
are taking action to restrain excesses in run- 
ning automobiles. The selectmen of Nan- 
tucket have passed a regulation excluding 
motor vehicles from the island. It will not 
be effective unless approved by the Massachu- 
setts Highway Commissioners, but local public 
sentiment strongly supports it. It will be 
easier, however, to restrain reckless and 
dangerous use of these carriages than to sup- 
press them. They have come to stay. 





When a pastor is dismissed from his charge 
after years of faithful service it may be taken 
for granted that his brethren will pass res- 
olutions commending his work. We cannot 
print such resolutions for lack of space and 
because they would suggest unfavorable com- 
parisons with those ministers not thus hon- 
ored in our columns; also because they are 
so much alike. We think it would be better 
for all concerned if the act of dismissal in 
good standing were regarded as a sufficient 
official recommendation in all cases. 





The Nation, reviewing Prof. James Hardy 
Ropes’s book, The Apostolic Age in the Light 
of Modern Criticism, says it reveals ‘‘ not 
only a thorough and painstaking scholar, but 
also a writer of no little skill in holding ma- 
terial well in hand, in suppressing overplus 
of detail and bringing salient points into the 
clear, and also presenting critical results with 
«a minimum of offense to traditionalists.” 
The reviewer thinks that the poetical element 
in St. Paul has scarcely found better descrip- 
tion than in this essay. It is gratifying to 
find the work of this young Congregational 
scholar getting such commendation. 





What advantage did the primitive Christian 
have over the Christian of today? is a ques- 
tion recently answered by Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris thuswise, ‘‘He was a witness of the 
joys of the kingdom of God.”’ Professor Harris 
cites Dean Stanley’s deep impression when 
he read, ‘‘ They did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and joy and singleness of heart.” Pro- 
ceeding to picture what the life of the early 
Christians was, Professor Harris says, ‘** Paul 
and Silas sang in jail and the prisoners heard. 
.. . It igs as necessary to be as sound in the 
happiness of the faith as to be sound in the 
faith itself. We shall allure to bright worlds 
when we also live in them.” 





The Bishop of London, supporting a deci- 
sion of the vicar of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, has ruled that ne professing Unitarians 
can be married in any church in his diocese. 
This declaration was in answer to the applica- 
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tion of a young American couple who had 
secured a license for that parish, to be joined 
in marriage. If marriage is regarded as a 
sacrament then a church may withhold it from 
those who do not profess faith in its creed. 
But the time has certainly passed in England 
when such a church can officially represent the 
nation. In Dr. Clitford’s Baptist church in 
the same district for which the license was 
issued, the couple were welcomed and made 
one. ; 

Some western and southern college presi- 
dents are finding Boston a congenial sum- 
mering placeand along with an occasional trip 
to the beach manage to follow the movements 
of the wealthy classes who possess benevo- 
lent instincts. Certain summer resorts are 
beginning to be good hunting grounds for 
these earnest men instant in season and out 
of season in behalf of their cherished institu- 
tions. One of them, by the way, has hit upon 
a novel and commendable plan of approach to 
givers. He finds out the men and women of 
means who have made their money through 
investments in the state where his college is 
and then he represents to them that it is only 
fair that they should make some return to that 
state. 





That was an eye-opener. touching the act- 
ual amount of contact which average church 
members have with the foreigners now dom- 
iciled among us which resulted from a ques- 
tion at the Silver Bay Conference last week. 
Dr. E. E. Chivers was teaching a class in 
home missions when he put the question, 
** How many here present live in places where 
there are colonies of Italians?’’ Ten hands 
were raised. ‘‘ How many of you have ever 
visited the settlement in your town?” Only 
one hand was raised. This,was only a trifle 
less disconcerting than the census with re- 
gard to the number of persons in the class 
who were subscribers to:the home missionary 
periodical of their own denomination. Only 
a third of the class of thirty were able to 
say ‘‘aye.’’ 





*“Do you not know sir, that I am worth a 
million sterling?’ said a plutocrat to John 
Bright. ‘‘ Yes sir, and I know it is all you 
are worth,’’ replied the Great Commoner of 
Engiand. The man was worth more. He was 
worth teaching a better estimate of the rel- 
ative value of money and character, and the 
retort was not likely to start the process of 
education. Even if a man has amassed for- 
tune ‘by the exercise of his moral deficien- 
cies ’—to quote the caustic G. Bernard Shaw, 
he will enter the kindergarten of moral ren- 
ovation better by a process of persuasion. 
** Any-how gotten riches’”’ are not set work- 
ing for beneficent ends by sharp words. 
“Your great universities are always asking 
for something,” said a rich man to a well- 
known university president. ‘‘ That is true, 
and for a reason that would never apply to 
you; they are always giving something,” re- 
torted the educator. 





Some of the comments of secular journals 
on the commendable wish of the widow of 
Mr. Labaree, the American missionary who 
was killed in Persia, relative to abstention 
by our Government from a claim to indem- 
nity, have gone to extremes in their whole- 
sale reflections on missionary societies. Within 
a decade there has been a decided alteration 
of attitude on the part of American mission- 
ary societies adverse to indemnity payment 
for life taken. There is a factor to be reck- 
oned with, namely, the Government, as Mrs. 
Labaree found out, which persisted in col- 
lecting an indemnity, though in this case 
stipulating that the Persian Government 
should not collect it by a special tax levy on 
the district en which the murder took place. 
Our Government naturally rules that it can- 
not permit American citizens’ lives to be 
taken without some form of reparation being 
enforced. 
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Closet and Altay 


Be ye angry and sin not, let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath. 





The distinction between these two 
things is clearly marked in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘ Be ye angry ’’—here is the allow- 
ance for the human,’ ‘‘and sin not’— 
here is the point where resentment passes 
into retaliation.—F. W. Robertson. 





Anger is one of the sinews of the soul: 
he that wants hath a maimed mind.— 
Thomas Fuller. ° 





Let us cultivate and reverently cherish 
the honest indignations of our nature, 
for they are the life and fire that is in 
us. God has given them, and the man 
is most happy who has them the warmest, 
the truest, the least wrenched by prej- 
udice, the least dulled by sense and sin. 
—Phillips Brooks. 





Every one can be angry, and most they 
who are weakest; but to be above it and 
have it under command is the advantage 
of those who are truly wise.—Robert 
Leighton. 





Dear Lord, teach us to use aright Thine own 
Great gift of speech; cool Thou our anger’s 
heat; 

O set Thy seal on every word and tone, 
Till we in everything Thy praise repeat. 
Keep Thou our lips and check the hasty word 

Our feverish, untrained souls would send 
through them. 
Keep Thou our lips from speaking guile, O 
Lord, 
Who by our words doth judge, by them 
condemn! 
—Stanley P. Chase. 





We must be lords of our anger, as 
God is.—Matthew Henry. 





The amiability which smiles with im- 
partial contempt on all the windy ways 
of men is a poor, unfructifying thing. 
Woe to that man whose single religious 
virtue is universal tolerance. To say 
that it is an amiability which makes no 
real friends is nothing. It is an amia- 
bility which does no work; which never 
helped the possessor of it to one victory 
over his lower self, or helped him to 
make another human being happier.— 
Alfred Ainger. 





Let not anger rule my heart, O 
Thou Most Merciful, lest in hate and 
barren strife I lose Thy presence and 
forget Thy call to fellow-service with 
my Lord and Helper, Jesus Christ. 
Let Thy peace rule my spirit because 
I both forgive and am forgiven. Yet 
keep me, Lord, from weakness of in- 
difference to cruelty and wrong and 
from all blind and selfish ease amid 
the sufferings of my brothers. Let 
me be patient because Thou rulest, 
leaving all judgment to the Son of 
Man. Keep me especially from hoarded 
grudges, cherished anger or carefully- 
remembered grounds of hate. Let me 
be stronger than my passion, more 
hopeful than my fear, more loviog 
than my dislikes, that I may be con- 
formed to Christ’s image and help the 


coming of Thy kingdom. So let me - 


be numbered among the men of good 
will to whom Thou sendest peace. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Rise of a New Type of Socialist 


Wealthy and Cultivated Young Men and Women Now Identifying Themselves with Social Reform 


By HAMILTON Ho.t, MANAGING EDITOR NEw YORK INDEPENDENT 


I am asked by The Congregationalist 
_to tell its readers something about the 
‘‘millionaire socialists’? and ‘‘intellec- 
tuals,’’ and ‘‘the significance of the rise 
of such persons as J. G. Phelps-Stokes, 
Joseph Medill Patterson, James B. Rey- 
nolds and Jane Addams.”’ I gladly avail 
myself of this opportunity, for I know 
many of the radicals throughout the 
country, some of them intimately, and I 
believe their aims and aspirations are 
worthy of the consideration of all intelli- 
gent Americans. 

The chief prominence of the ‘‘ parlor” 
socialists is due, it seems to me, not so 
much to a public interest in socialism as 
to the fact that they renounce their own 
class and cast in their fortunes with those 
supposed to belong to an inferior social 
order. The average person cannot under- 
stand why these young millionaires, with 
all the world’s goods at their elbows, and 
these ‘‘intellectuals,’’ whose self.interest 
would seem to dictate subserviency to the 
rich, wish to cross the chasm from class 
to mass. But the answer is quite simple. 
One. and all they have a vivid sense of 
justice, a vital and far-reaching human 
sympathy and a deep pity for sorrow and 
suffering. They cannot rest complacently 
while the majority of their brothers and 
sisters are the victims of what they con- 
sider a false economic system. They are 
idealists, Utopians, even ‘‘cranks”’ if you 
will, inasmuch as they are ahead of their 
times, but they are not mystics or ascetics. 
They know the world and cheerfully take 
their share in the sweat and blood of 
progress. They have no love for that 
state of things where‘ wealth accumulates 
and men decay.”’ 

In his recent widely discussed article 
on What Life Means to Me, Jack London 
said he found the business world of Amer- 
ica alive, but rotten; the academic world, 
which was engaged in ‘‘the passionless 
pursuit of passionless knowledge,” dead, 
but noble; and the social radicals both 
alive and noble. Mr.-London was right. 
To men and women endowed with nobility 
and activity, there is no more attractive 
field forservice than social reconstruction. 

Here are a few facts which, when ap- 
prehended, will give some idea of the 
motive that impels young men today to 
eonsecrate their lives to social recon- 
struction: John Graham Brooks in his 
significant Social Unrest, shows that one 
per cent. of our population, about 125,000 
families, owns $32,880,000,000 worth of 
property, while eighty-eight per cent., 
comprising all our poor and very poor 
population, own only $7,800,000,000 worth 
of property. Lavasseur, in his book on 
The American Workmen, says: ‘‘The 
total income from the wage earnings in 
an average American family makes about 
$657 a year’’; while Robert Hunter draws 
a more pessimistic picture when he af- 
firms that ‘‘the mass of unskilled work- 
ers in the North receive less than $460 a 
year, while in the South less than $300 a 
year.” The Bureau of Labor for Wis- 
consin affirms that less than three per 
cent. of the families of Wisconsin enjoy 


an income of over $600 a year, while nearly 
fifty-two per cent. live on less than $400 
ayear. Mr. Hunter again says there are 
at least 10,000,000, perhaps 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 people in this country, ‘‘under- 
fed, underclothed and underhoused.”” Mr. 
Ghent shows that ‘6,468,964 workers in 
gainful occupations were unemployed for 
more than one month in the year 1900,” 
and that our industrial system kills 
through accidents, more than 60,000 peo- 
plea year and injures more than 1,600,000. 
In New York City, according to official 
reports of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, two-thirds of the population are 
forced to live in tenements that have over 
350,000 dark, interior living-rooms, with- 
out any windows. One person in every 
ten who dies in New York is buried in the 
Potter’s Field, and 60,463 families in the 


Borough of Manhattan were evicted from - 


their homes in the year 1903. 

When a sincere and candid man faces 
such facts—and the number could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely—is it any 
wonder he perceives there is something 
wrong with the social system, and is im. 
pelled to turn from philanthropic, educa- 
tional or religious effort and the other 
time-honored palliatives, to social reform 
and socialism. Miss Jane Addams, un- 
doubtedly the greatest woman in Amer- 
ican public life today, says in her book, 
Democracy and Social Ethics, ‘‘ Much of 
the insensibility and hardness of the 
world, is due to the lack of imagination, 
which prevents a realization of the ex- 
periences of other people,’ and she justly 
adds: “To attain individual morality in 
an age demanding social morality; to 
pride one’s self on the results of personal 
effort, when the time demands social ad- 
justment, is utterly to fail to apprehend 
the situation. ... For we are learning 
that a standard of social ethics is not 
attained by traveling a sequested byway, 
but by mixing on the thronged and com- 
mon road where all must turn out for one 
another, and at least see the size of one 
another’s burdens. There is a great ca- 
reer open now to a man who will really 
understand the aspirations of the people, 
and lead them in it.” 

It is in this spirit that Miss Gertrude 
Barnum and Miss Margaret Dreier (now 
Mrs. Robbins) left the ease and luxury of 
a life of fashion to devote their time and 
fortune to upbuilding The Woman’s Trade 
Union League, which, judging by what 
the men’s trade unions have done for men, 
will be the greatest blessing that can pos- 
sibly come to the thousands of underpaid 
and overworked girls toiling in the shops 
and factories of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago. It is in this spirit 
that Miss Jane Addams in Chicago, Mr. 
James B. Reynolds in New York and Mr. 
Robert A. Woods in Boston, have built up 
the great settlements which have proved 
a boon to the neighborhoods, a force for 
municipal righteousness and a monument 
to themselves. And it is in this spirit 
that the two young Yale graduates, Pat- 
terson and Stokes, have consecrated their 
lives to the overthrow of the capitalistic 


system, because they honestly believe 
with Herbert Speneer that the wage sys- 
tem is a form of slavery. 

Mr. Stokes seems to me the most un- 
selfish man I have ever met. The domi- 
nant note of his character is service, and 
I have never heard of any one who came 
into his presence without being impressed 
by the great simplicity of the man. Ben- 
jamin Chapin, the actor who so wonder- 
fully impersonates Lincoln on the stage 
and lecture platform, once told me Mr. 
Stokes reminded him more of Lincoln 
than any one else he knew. Mr. Stokes 
has not the brilliancy of his fellow-so- 
cialists, London or Ghent, nor the dra- 
matic sense of Sinclair, bat he is a man 
literally with a Christlike spirit, and will 
be a tower of strength to the movement. 
In his recent letter announcing his rea- 
sons for embracing socialism he used the 
following very significant words: ‘‘There 
are two chief economic classes in Amer- 
ica, as elsewhere—those whose poverty 
compels them to produce more than they 
require for their own maintenance, and 
those whose wealth enables them to con- 
trol and cousume more than they produce 
and more than they render proportionate 
service in exchange for; that the reward 
of the former class is invariably less than 
the value of its product, whereas the re- 
ward or income of the latter class is 
greatly ia excess of the value of its prod- 
uct, and bears no proportionate relation 
to the value of the service it renders.” 

Since Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson left 
the administration of Mayor Dunne of 
Chicago, he has taken the stump for the 
Socialist Party, and is considered one of 
their most valued speakers. He expects 
soon to start in Chicago the first daily 
socialistic newspaper in the United States. 
Those who know him say he is a man of 
great executive ability and unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

William English Walling, the grandson 
of William E. English who ran for Vice- 
President of the United States on the 
Democratic ticket with Hancock in 1880, 
is also another rich socialist, although up 
to the present time, he has been more 
identified with the trade union movement 
than with socialism. Walling, Stokes and 
LeRoy Scott, the author of The Walking 
Delegate, were all originally residents at 
the University Settlement in New York, 
and all have recently married brilliant 
young Jewesses from the working classes. 
Walling is now in Russia watching the 
progress of the revolution and doubtless 
taking a sub rosé part therein. Unless 
I am greatly mistaken, we shall hear a 
great deal from him in the future. 

In this connection I should mention 
Robert Hunter, brother-in-law of Stokes, 
author of Poverty, and a man of consider- 
able organizing capacity; John Spargo, 
an Oxford graduate and Nonconformist 
minister, who resigned his pulpit to preach 
socialism, and has recently published two 
important books, The Bitter Cry of the 
Children, and Socialism; and John Mar- 
tin, who with his wife (Prestonia Mann), 
have opened their Adirondack home for 
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many summers to all sorts and conditions 
of radicals who practice socialism by doing 
their own work after the fashion of the 
old Brook Farmers of Hawthorne's and 
Greeley’s time. Nor should Upton Sin- 
clair, Jack London and W. J. Ghent be for- 
gotten who, though anything but million- 
aires, represent the highest intellectual 
standard of American socialism. There 
are no more skillful writers in America 
today than these three, and any move- 
ment which can rely on men of their intel- 
lectual gauge, as its spokesmen can count 
itself thrice fortunate. Unlike Miss Ad- 
dams, who is something of a Tolstoyan, 
and Mr. Stokes who is distinctively Chris- 
tian, these men make their socialism 
more a religion of hate than a religion of 
love, and on that account, in my opinion, 
lose part of their power for good. 

All these radicals and many others I 
have not space even to mention keep in 
close touch with one another. There are 
at least two dining clubs in New York 
where many of them meet regularly, 
while a small but influential group have 
hired an old aristocratic mansion on 
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lower Fifth Avenue, where they live co- 
operatively and entertain all the radical 
celebrities of Europe and America who 
come to town. Many of them, however, 
like Mr. Stokes, Mr. Hunter, Miss Bar- 
num and Charles B. Stover, fear the cor- 
rupting influences of “up town” and 
make their homes in the heart of the 
slums. Most of them speak often in pub- 
lic and write extensively for the maga- 
zines. 

The socialist movement and the trade 
union movement, which at present is 
rapidly turning to socialism, have now 
achieved a definite and prominent place in 
America. They have their creeds, their 
literature and their leaders. With the 
possible exception of the public schools, 
they are the most potent agencies for up- 
lifting the masses in our cities, because 
they are self-created, self-directed and 
self-maintained. The fact that they are 
beginning to attract men and women of 
idealistic tendencies from the other 
classes, by offering them a career of 
service, is one of the most significant 
signs of the times. 





Dr. Tenney and Education in China 


The Man in Charge of Chinese Youth Just Sent to This Country 


By Ian C. Hannan, D. C. L. 


The arrival of a considerable number of 
young Chinese to become students at 
some of our American universities will 
naturally rouse more than a passing in- 
terest; it is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. For more than three thousand 
years the Chinese in intercourse with their 
Asiatic neighbors have b2en accustomed 
to lend, hardly ever have they borrowed 
anything in the way of material civiliza- 
tion, and it is natural that it should take 
them a very long time to look on us Euro- 
peans as their possible instructors instead 
of their admiring pupils, as they so loftily 
affected to regard us during two or three 
centuries of their first contact with the 
West. 

Charles Daniel Tenney, recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chinese 
students taking courses at American 
and European institutions of learning, 
is qualified for that important position 
by unusual tact in dealing with Chinese, 
begotten of long residence among them, 
and by a sympathy with and belief in 
their race that almost amounts to an 
enthusiasm. Born in 1857 at Brighton, 
Mass., Mr. Tenney received his education 
at Boston, Dartmouth College and Ober- 
lin, getting some experience of teaching 
in this country during and just after his 
university course and preparing himself 
by long rambles among the White Moun- 
tains for journeying in the interior of 
Asia. In 1882 he went out to China 
under the auspices of the American 
Board, but he decided after a year or 
two that it was his duty to devote him- 
self exclusively to much needed educa- 
tional work among the Chinese. 

After doing good work at a school of 
his own in Tientsin (the seaport of Pe- 
king) and as tutor to the children of Li 
Hung Chang and winning in a remarka- 
ble degree the confidence of all classes of 
the Chinese he was appointed president 
of the Imperial Tientsin University on 


its foundation in 1895. Professors were 
brought out from America and England, 
and the institution was doing a remarka. 
bly good work when it received a setback 
in the disastrous Boxer rising of 1900. 
Its students, drawn from all over China, 
and speaking all kinds of dialects of their 
own language, were able to communicate 
with each other only in English, which 
was used as the medium of instruction. 
Besides the subjects usually included in 
an arts course here the curriculum in- 
cluded engineering and law. 

During the Boxer rising Mr. Tenney 
was able to do much in the way of pro- 
tecting unoffending Chinese from the vio- 
lence of their own countrymen and the 
lawless justice of the allies, and among 
other recognitions of these services he 
received an exceedingly beautiful address 
in cloisonné enamel, written in Arabic, 
Chinese and English, from the Moham- 
medans of Tientsin—a form of apprecia- 
tion to a foreigner and ‘‘infidel’’ that 
is probably without a parallel. Shortly 
after this Mr. Tenney paid his only visit 
home, taking also a flying trip to France 
and England. He was honored by the 
degree of LL. D. conferred in absentia on 
her distinguished alumnus by Dartmouth 
College. 

After peace was fully restored Dr. Ten- 
ney was appointed by the progressive 
viceroy, Yuan Shih Kai, superintendent 
of education for the Province of Chihli, 
in which the imperial metropolis, Peking, 
is situated, whose provincial capital is 
Paoting-fu. This appointment was in 
addition to the post of president of the 
university which was re-established in a 
new building, the old premises having 
been seized by the Germans as their bar- 
racks during the troubles. 

The last four years have been spent in 
organizing a system of education that 
has become a model for the other prov- 
inces of the empire. There are primary 
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schools in which only Chinese subjects as 
arule are taught; each “‘fu’’ and “‘hsien”’ 
has a secondary school doing what we 
should call elementary high school work, 
arranged to lead up to the course of in- 
struction at a preparatory college in Pao- 
ting-fu and the university in Tientsin. 
The system though modeled more or less 
on our own had, of course, to be adapted 
to the difficult problem of combining Ori- 
ental and Occidental methods of instruc- 
tion. 

For many centuries China has possessed 
a system of education, based on Confucian 
ideals, whose scholars have ever been held 
in the highest honor. It has produced a 
culture of no mean order, but as a prepa- 
ration for the practical side of modern 
life it leaves much to be desired and there 
is some truth in the remark of Dr. Smith, 
author of Chinese Characteristics, that 
the ordinary Chinese man of letters could 
repeat by heart, perhaps without a single 
mistake, a mass of literature almost equa) 
in length to the Bible, but he could not 
make a list of the eighteen provinces of 
China, much less mention their capitals! 

The opposition of the literati to the 
new educational ideals is naturally of 
the fiercest kind. Their prerogatives are 
threatened, the old order will pass away. 
If anything is to be done permanently to 
regenerate China it must be accomplished 
by the Chinese themselves, and hence the 
great importance of the arrival of the 
new students to pursue their studies un- 
der sympathetic and expert supervision, 
instead of being left to their own devices 
as has usually been the case in the past. 
Dr. Tenney’s new position will, of course, 
involve his residence in America (where 
his family already are), probably in the 
vicinity of Boston. He will make trips 
to England and France, where other Chi- 
nese students are to be sent. 





A Vacation Pastor 


Although Middletown, Ct., is a city of many 
churches and boasts a college having several minis- 
terial professors, until the last few years it has 
been the sad experience of the Congregational 
churches, which unite for six weeks each summer, 
to be left during that time without any one to per- 
form the offices cf a pastor, except for the public 
services on Sunday. 

Many a time in former years it was necessary to 
send out of town for a minister to conduct a funeral 
service, and at last it was necessary on one occa- 
sion to call in one of the deacons to offer prayer 
over the coffin. With this experience the limit of 
endurance was reached and a plan long talked of 
was carried out. 

For five years Rev. H. A. Manchester and his 
wife have come each summer to live in one of the 
parsonages and he has not only preached to the 
people, but has visited the sick, married the living, 
buried the dead and been a real “ friend in need.” 

When Mr. Manchester first came to Middletown 
he was preaching in a Congregational church of 
Syracuse, N. Y., but since the first year he has 
served a Presbyterian church in East Boston. 

The two Congregational churches in Middletown 
are so different in their composition that it is a sur- 
prise to every one that any minister could so per- 
fectly satisfy each church as Mr. Manchester does; 
and Mr. Manchester himself, of fine physique and 
abounding health, seems to enjoy his stay in the 
“forest city” and to consider it a real vacation; 
though in bidding the people farewell at the last 
prayer meeting last summer he said he had been 
kept rather busy, having preached sixteen times in 
the six weeks, for he is in demand at the chapel 
services of the two state institutions located here. 

The people of Middletown would gladly commend 
this summer arrangement, so successful in their 
own case, to others in like need. H. 





I would rather have one man ask for Bible 
study than have it forced down the throats 
of a hundred men.—Pres. W. J. Tucker. 
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Andover and Our Foreign Problem 


A hundred years ago the endowments of 
Andover Theological Seminary were conse- 
crated to the task of furnishing ministers for 
the Congregational churches of New England. 
The gift brought a glad and immediate re- 
sponse. The churches sent their sons and 
eagerly awaited their return. Its trustees 
were identified with our denominational inter- 
ests, and broadly regardful of them. Its in- 
structors were honored and influential because 
of their manifested sympathy with what the 
churches were trying to do; genuine leaders, 
in constant demand for pulpit and platform. 
Young men in large numbers were drawn to 
their lecture-rooms and were thence called to 
churches. Ina word, the seminary gave itself 
with conspicuous success to meeting the de- 
sires and needs of those for whom it was 
founded, and enjoyed abundant prosperity. 

If those now administering the affairs of 
this institution desire a like prosperity in the 
future, they must seek it by similarly supply- 
ing what the churches of today want. If there 
be one voice more than another which is today 
compelling attention in our land, it is that of 
the foreigner: Recent pages of The Congre- 
gationalist have magnified this call until it 
would seem that no one among its readers 
could be indifferent to it. Our churches are 
hearing this appeal, and are beginning to 
want, as well as need, a new ministry to the 
unevangel ized foreigner. 

This would require a class of students and a 
body of instruction differing in some respects 
from what is now found at Andover. The 
message and the method must be free from 
metaphysical abstractions and from the at- 
mosphere of medivalism. With the disci- 
pline of ancient languages must be joined, in 
proportions yet to be wisely fixed, a familiar- 
ity with many living dialects, until both the 
tongues and the spirit of Pentecost shall be 
repeated in our midst. And in every line of 
preparation there must be the thoroughness 
and scholarliness for which the seminary has 
ever stood. 

Some such work is now demanded, if An- 
dover is to make its maximum instead of its 
minimum contribution to our churches as a 
whole. In acertain way its service has been 
for several years superfluous; that is, all its 
regular work could have been done with equal 
efficiency in other New England seminaries 
without causing them extraexpense. Though 
nominally graduating twenty-one men in the 
last five years, it has added, so far as appears, 
only fourteen to our list of ordained ministers, 
and that at a cost of about $200,000. With 
about a million dollars of productive funds 
and nearly one-fourth of that amount in lands 
and buildings, these are meager returns to be 
paced over against the expectations and hopes 
of the donors. 

In contrast tothis condition certain facts are 
finding added emphasis every day. We have 
a serious foreign problem at home. Oar 
churches are being awakened to its meaning. 
They could be wondrously aroused and in- 
spired by a definite proposition from Andover 
to come to their help in this matter. This has 
been brought to the attention of the seminary 
authorities in a recent concrete case. A short 
time ago they were earnestly asked by a com- 
mittee of the Norfolk Conference of Congre- 
gational Churches to grant a slight favor toa 
group of fourteen theolozical students who 
were in training under one of the Finnish pas- 
tors of this conference. These students were 
housed in most inadequate and unfit quarters; 
the request was that they be allowed to occupy 
for a single year some dormitory and recita- 
tion-rooms in Phillips Hall which had stood 
vacant for sometime. It has been greatly re- 
gretted by those presenting this request that 
the seminary did not see fit to grant it, instead 
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of turning over its largest dormitory, as is now 
proposed, to the uses of Phillips Academy. 

The importance of using the seminary’s 
resources for the exact purpose for which they 
were given appears when we merely consider 
the proper use of trast funds, where any de- 
liberate and needless non-use would be misuse. 
The matter becomes urgent when we study 
the general denominational situation at the 
present hour. As the Boston Congregational 
Club recently heard, Connecticut is calling for 
well trained Italian and French ministers; 
Hartford Seminary would open such a depart- 
ment at once if it had the funds. Oberlin is 
equipped for the Slavic instruction; but Chi- 
cago’s foreign work is so fiaanclally imperiled 
that a committee is even now being organiz3d 
here in New England to raise funds among 
our churches for iis relief. 

It may be in order to suggest that this com- 
mittee begin its solicitations with the trustees 
of Andover, and seek to open their eyes to a 
worthy use of some of the $10,000 of accumu- 
lated student aid funds which they are hold- 
ing in present and prospective idleness, and 
which are increasing at the rate of $1,500 
annually. Many of these graduates from the 
foreign departments of Chicago Seminary are 
now serving New England churches. Why 
not transfer the training of such men to a 
New England seminary that cannot find ways 
for spending its revenue, instead of asking 
our churches to duplicate Andover’s unused 
funds and send th3m to Chicago? In this 
connection should be mentioned the Interna- 
tional College at Springfield, which might be 
relieved of some of its perplexities if it were 
co ordinated with Andover so as to furnish 
preparatory training for the higher grades of 
theological instruction. 

It is easy to point out difficulties in this 
proposition, especially if one has no marked 
sympathy with it; but a parfectly plain road 
for Andover’s future welfare does not seem to 
be just now in sight. It may be said that this 
scheme will lower the high standards of schol- 
arship for which Andover has long stood. If 
this is to be seriously pressed as calling for a 
summary refusal of aid to the foreign work, 
there are several considerations which must 
be frankly faced, even though the mere men- 
tion of some of them is a delicate and unpleas- 
ant matter. 

It will be in order, first of all, to make an 
impartial inquiry as to exactly how high have 
been the ability and attainments of the stu- 
dents in Andover during the last five years; 
how far their instruction and work have been 
approved by examining committees during 
this period; and what class of churches has 
sought their services. It must be admitted 
that there is a widespread feeling that it would 
be a good thing to readjast the seminary’s 
standards until they descend from the cloudy 
summits of philosophical speculation and sub- 
jective criticism to the level of a practieal 
ministry to the needs of common men and 
women in the ordinary church. Such a change 
would seem to. many an exaltation and not a 
lowering of ideal. The exhortation recently 
given by Prof. G. F. Moore at Cambridge is in 
point in enforcing this contention—“ The first 
business of a divinity school is not to make 
the most learned scholars but the best minis- 
ters.” 

The actual jadgment of the churches as 
shown in their pastoral choices ia the final 
verdict upon both the standards and the pro- 
duct of any seminary; an application of this 
test in the present instance suggests at least 
the possibility of some wise readjastment. It 
is significant that when one of our strongest 
Boston churches was seeking an efficient 
worker for its mission chapel, it was obliged 
after disappointments in other directions to 


turn to the Methodist school on Mt. Vernon 
Street, which is besoming a customary resort 
of our churches for both transient and perma- 
nent supplies, and that here was found at once 
what was wanted. 

The truest way, however, to meet this out- 
cry against lowering standards is to challenge 
the statement of fact. Is it a descent from 
noble tradition to train men to work for the 
larger half of the population of Massachusetts 
today? Will it be degrading to equip suitably 
ministers for the Finns and Swedes, the Ital- 
ians and French? Surely this is an unfortu- 
nate hour to suggest any limitation of our 
interest and effort to the wealthy and cultured 
classes. It is not beneath the dignity of An- 
dover to train ministers for any human beings, 
at home or abroad, who need the gospel. Has 
not this been one of its glories inthe past? Is 
not attention to this foreign work in our bor- 
ders a return to past power, rather than a dis- 
graceful departure? Now that the foreigner 
has come to its very gates, is Andover to re- 
maio blind and indifferent? 

It is time to recall the real objects for which 
the endowments of our most ancient school of 
theology were given. There is no suggestion 
in the original statutes, expressed or implied, 
that only ministers for our cultured and aris- 
tocratic churches were to receive help from its 
funds. Their income was manifestly intended 
to insure the largest possible succassion of 
gospel preachers for any churches or groups 
of people who need them, throughout all com- 
ing years. There is no doubt as to our present 
need of ministers for the inc »ming foreigner; 
and we cannot give too high a quality of prac- 
tical instruction to such ministers. We now 
havea manifest surplusage of genuine Congre- 
gational seminaries with traditional curricula 
in New England. Yale and Hartford are 
facing decrease in students, and are necessarily 
broaght into sharp and persistent competition 
with each other and with Union Seminary. 
Under such conditions we might well hesitate 
to initiate plans which would simply intensify 
such rivalry, even if money were available for 
such a use; but in working toward this foreign 


- problem, Andover would have a clear field, the 


warm sympathy of the alumni of all other 
seminaries as well as her own graduates, and 
the hearty approval of our churches. 

The matter of location is a secondary, though 
not an unimportant consideration. There isa 
prior matter which needs decision—What is to 
be the real purpose and ideal of Andover for 
the coming years? There may well be a doubt 
as to whether the proposed work for foreign- 
ers would find at either Andover or Cambridge 
the local sympathetic atmosphere which would 
surround and support it in a great city like 
Chicago or Boston; but it is idle to discuss 
locations until we see promise of a new type 
of institutional life which shall be capable and 
worthy of continuance under new conditions 
because definitely devoted to the real desires 
and needs of the churches. When a seminary 
has done so much for us and is doing so little, 
and might at once enter upon new and great 
service, the consideration of such a possible 
call of Providence should not be ignored or 
summarily dismissed. 





Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin University 
has been made a Privy Councillor to the Em- 
peror of Germany for Edacation. This prob- 
ably means that the brilliant German theolo- 
gian has closed his career as a lecturer in the 
university, yet his pen is still busy and will 
be. A revised and enlarged edition of his Ex- 
pansion of Christianity has just been issued 
in Germany in two volumes, and also an essay 
on Church and State, tracing the relation of 
primitive Christianity to the State. 
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The Passion-Play at Vorder Thiersee 


Vorder Thiersee is a wee hamlet tucked 
under the shoulder of the great Kaiser-berg 
which dominates the valley of the Inn before 
it leaves Austria and becomes Bavarian. We 
had great difficulty in finding anything but a 
line of the finest print about it in that maz3 of 


Josef Jufingor, the Christus 


fine print, Baedeker’s Eastern Alps. But the 
line said, ‘* Passion-Play every tenth year, the 
last in 1895,’ and the difficulty was how and 
where it was to be given when unadvertised. 

Cook’s people at Iansbrack shrugged their 
shoulders and offered us Oberammergau when 
we inquired; the strangers and peasants in 
our Tyrol headquarters knew of the place, but 
not of the play; a letter to the Burgomeister 
of Vorder Thiersee (with a stamp) brought no 
reply. Stimulated by all this evidence of un- 
spoiledness, and also by the flight of summer 
Sundays, we resorted to a return postal card 
to Kufstein’s magistrate. ‘‘ Any information 
gratefully received,’ prayed we, only the 
prayer was not sent with American curtness, 
but with all the deference and stateliness of 
diction which would givé German profundity 
to our desire. Kufstein responded not only 
with information as to conveyance, tickets and 
time, but with offers to meet us at the station 
and with an enthusiastic critique of the play 
—all on one post card! 

So this September Saturday afternoon we 
slid down into one valley and climbed up into 
another, as is the way of the Tyrol wanderer, 
and cork-screwed around hills thickly wooded, 
and hills all green pasture. We passed Prie 
Dieus that were only the cross and its figure 
carved simply and with feeling; we passed 
others which were little chapels filled with 
ornate and gilt trumpery. One strange com- 
bination of the medieval and modern stared 
at us—a board cut and painted so that at one 
angle the face of the Virgin appeared, while 
a step farther changed it to the face of the 
Saviour. 

The haymakers in the field, the men in 
green aprons, the women some of them in 
trousers, all tossed us their cheery ‘ Griiss 
Gott”; a woman and a dog, tandem between the 
shafts of a heavily-laden cart, came out of the 





By Mary Breese Fuller 


yard of a beautiful chalet, its outer wall en- 
circled with a broad band of frescoed Bible 
characters, and in one more twist of the road 
we had dropped quietly down beside the little 
Thiersee. 

It was all as we had hoped, in naturalness 
and freedom from show, this 
little place, its people and 
its play. In the hollow by 
the lake, so small it seems 
just a green reflection with 
no color of its own, is our 
inn and two or three other 
houses. On the hill beyond, 
the church and the theater 
draw another little group of 
buildings about them; but 
the other homes are scat- 
tered, as in a New England 
farming country, far and 
wide. 

As we walked up the hill 
that evening, it seemed im- 
possible that in twelve hours 
fifteen hundred people would 
be inside the theater. We 
almost doubted that there 
could be a play—the peace 
and quiet were so absolute. 
Not a soul did we meet in 
the half-hour’s walk but a 
sweet faced woman, twolads 
and a stout burgher, who 
looked resentfully at the 
tightly-boarded theater and 
ticket stands. The steep 
slope stretched up, up in 
that wonderful green rest 
of the Tyrol which makes 
one think continually of 
** He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures.”’ 

A few people were having 
supper on the veranda of the inn when we 
returned, but in the little room opposite us, 
where we went for tickets, there were only 
one or two peasants standing about the table 
with its plan of the playhouse and pile of 
brown envelopes. We went to bed in the 
same hush, and when sometime in the night, 
a burst of a German chorale broke the quiet, 
swelled magnificently and died away into the 
silence, it seemed the inevitable expression of 
the atmosphere and of our thanksgiving for 
being in it. 


ence were country folk. From east and west 
and north and south they came in the morn- 
ing mud, and an hour after the performance 
was over had gone whence they came. The 
weather prevented their wearing full holiday 
costume, and brilliant coloring was all massed 
in the red flannel petticoats of the women, 
over which black skirts were draped Paduasoy 
fashion. Aprons of silk or brocaded cotton 
became visible when the rain stopped at noon, 
and every woman had on her Sunday black 
sailor hat with the long moire ribbons stream- 
ing behind. We saw one old lady with the 
ancient style of black silk handkerchief tied 
tightly down like a skull cap. 

The rain kept away also the men’s glory of 
eagle feathers and green embroidery, but the 
fine physique of men and women alike was 
undampened, and their quiet cheeriness. The 
ticket stands around the theater were open 
now, and sticky cakes, bottles of wine, and 
post cards were being sold in corners around 
the edge of the sea of mud. Everybody ate 
and drank at all intermissions, and occasion- 
ally during the play; two old women next us 
set their bottle on the railing, and lunched 
during many scenes, but somehow it did not 
seem to distract their reverent attention—or 
ours. 

The theater—simply a rectangular barn with 
raised seats—was filled at eight o’clock, and 
soon after the orchestra began the overture. 
This year’s performance is the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Vorder Thiersee play. It 
was written by a Bavarian carver in the seven- 
teenth century, and with the costumes lent to 
its Austrian neighbor, when for some political 
reason its playing was stopped in Oberandorf, 
its original home. ‘The form follows the usual 
development of the mystery plays, scenes from 
the New Testament interspersed with tableaux 
from the O:d, a chorus linking and interpret- 
ing both 

The music was very good, the brass being 
mercifully confined to a few full choruses, and 
the training of the singers was excellent. 
Scenery and costumes were simple and har- 
monious with historic fact and good taste. 
The color scheme was extremely effective, and 
the stage management perfect, with not a 
pause or a hitch. Before the play we were 
terrified at its length; afterward we wondered 
that it seemed so short. The morning events 
carried the story from the triumphant entry 
to the final interview with Pilate. The after- 





Town and Lake, Vorder Thiersee 


We woke to earthly realities in the shape of 
a seven o’clock coffee and a pouring rain. An 
endless procession of umbrellas streamed by; 
a few carriages from Kufstein appeared, and 
some strangers like ourselves emerged .from 
their hiding in the inns, but most of the audi- 





noon began with the bearing of the cross and 
ended with the disappearance into heaven. 

We wished that we had gone out or that the 
play had stopped with the burial scene—we 
being Protestants. There had been touches of 
the grotesque, even of the ridiculous in the 
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early part; there had been the interspersion 
here and there of Roman Catholic legend or 
imagery, as the procession of angels with the 
emblems of the cross during the Gethsemane 
watch and St. Veronica with her napkin. But 
as a whole the version had been true to the 
Gospel story. The playwright’s imagination 
had enlarged only the parts of Judas and 
Caiaphas—the bad characters—and to our sur- 
prise Mary’s role was as subordinate as a 
Paritan author would have kept it. 

After the resurrectior, however, the con- 
ventional took the place uf the natural. The 
Christ shot up from the grave like a Jack-in- 
the-box, with a blare of trumpets and a 
** Johnny comes marching home”’ tune from 
theorchestra. He wore a dazzling white union 
suit over hands and all, short red drapery, 





The Triumphai Entry 


and invariably held up two fingers when speak- 
ing. Little angels scattered rose leaves before 
him when he walked, and the last scene or 
tableaux with Christ and God the Father, was 
shocking to a New Englander in its glaring 
anthropomorphism, even though the same 
order of imagination in Correggio and Titian 
is not shocking at all. 

The fact of the distaste of the last hour 
only showed how true and satisfying was the 
earlier interpretation. It was the story of the 
peasant of Galilee told by the peasants of 
the Austrian Tyrol, and the more simple and 
universal the emotion pictured by a scene, 
the more truly was it interpreted. We wished 
constantly that the play had begun earlier in 
the three years of ministry—that the scenes 
with the woman at the well, with the children 
in blessing, with the blind man—countless 
others could have been pictured, as were 
shown the interview with Mary Magdalen in 
Simon’s house, the feet-washing of the dis- 
ciples, the last supper and the parting of 
Jesus with his mother. 

The remorse of Peter, the perplexity of 
Pilate, the relentless insistence of Caiaphas, 
came home to one with a simple vividness 
which showed great character or great art. 
And it is difficult to distinguish the two. We 
carried away from the play a better under- 
standing of the human Christ, but only be- 
cause the actors were always true to them- 
selves and because they represented a type of 
life peculiarly similar to the type pictured in 
the Gospels. 

Most of the players were carpenters or wood 
carvers or herdsmen. At noon, when they 
changed their clothes and mingled with the 
crowd, there was no sense of real change. 
It would have mattered little, I believe, if 
they had acted in those same everyday clothes. 
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There was practically no make-up on the 
stage. The face of the Christus kept its 
warm color and its wrinkles from beginning 
te end. The brown hands of the chorus 
against their gold and purple garments, the 
simple straightforwardness of their looks, 
the clearness of their eyes, the fresh beauty 
of the women, all belonged to the peasant— 
as did his pleasure and his ability in singing 
and in acting. 

Judging from what the front row means in 
the ordinary theater, we were horrified to find 
our seats in its very middle. Before the day 
was over we were more than satisfied. The 
study of the faces in the orchestra was as 
rewarding as of those on the stage; the head 
of the first violinist—a lad of fourteen—as 
much suggested Christ in the temple as did 





the mature man on the stage suggest the ma- 
ture Jesus. 

The center of this feeling of unity and rev- 
erent harmony, which is so difficult to put into 
words, because it is the simplest and yet the 
most mysterious law of life, was in the per- 
sonality of Christus. He is a peasant builder, 
a man of nearly fifty, who is playing Christus 
for the third time. - He is director of the Pas- 
sion Play, and has written many of the come- 
dies and patriotic plays which are given in 
Vorder Thiersee in other years. 

On Saturday evening when we went into the 
little committee-room for our tickets our land- 
lord said, ‘* Hier ist Christus,’”’ and to the tall 
man all golden: brown—clothes, hair and beard 
—‘* Die Amerikanen Damen.’’ He took out 
his pipe and shook hands with us with the 
modest dignity and utter freedom from self- 
consciousness characteristic of the Tyrolese 
mountaineer. He took pains to speak with 
us during the intermissions Sunday, and his 
thoughtful courtesy served us again in the 
evening. 

As we talked with him or watched him 
smoking with the other men or touching 
glasses with them in the evening at the table 
next to us, there was no break in the sense 
of personality. The deliberate grace of the 
Christus, his unfailing dignity and sympathy 
were all a part of the man Josef Juffingor. 
His absolute identity with the hamlet life 
brought home the human identity of the 
Nazarene with Judean life. 

An Englishman who had seen the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, at Hiirtz and at 
Letzach, said that in elaborate setting and 
exaggerated emotional effects, the play at 
Thiersee was behind the others, but in Gos- 
pel atmosphere and in the natural ability of 
the players it stood first. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
+ 
Aug. 5, Sunday. An Alien’s Faith.—Mark 


7: 24-27. 

This woman’s faith was born of a great 
love and emboldened by a great need. She 
asked our Lord to break a rule and also to 
endanger sorely needed quiet and repose. But 
Christ had the divine art of breaking rules 
for sufficient reasons. What a joy it must 
have been to him to find faith and importunity 
strong enough to compel him to give what he 
must have longed to give. Compare his own 
¢ »mmands and parables of importunate prayer 
[Luke 11: 5-13; 18: 1-8]. 

Thou, Lord, didst discourage this poor 
woman, but Thou hast encouraged us to come 
and ask. Grant us faith and perseverance 
in pleading with Thee and give to us accord- 
ing to Thine own love and knowledge of our 
need. And may we use Thy gifts with true 
faith and joy to Thy glory and the help of 
others. ~ 


Aug. 6. All Under Sin.—Rom. 3: 1-18. 
Every normal man is judged and condemned 
at the bar of his own conscience. Christ 
came to save his people not merely from their 
penalties but from their sins. He who thinks 
of Christ as Saviour from penalty alone is no 
good Christian. What a dark world Paul 
pictured in this bitter picture from the Psalms. 


Aug. 7. The Law and Faith.—Rom. 3: 19-31. 

The law here is the law of righteousness in 
its broadest sense, written with more or less 
of clearness in every man’s conscience. Con- 
viction of sin by itself shuts the door in the 
face of pardon, just as modern scientific con- 
ceptions of unchanging law, so long as it is 
conceived apart from personality, admit no 
hope of escape from penalty. God has made 
forgiveness moral through Christ’s work. He 
does not stand outside the ciosed cirele of 
man’s experience. 


Aug. 8. Abraham’s Faith.—Rom. 4: 1-25. 

Abraham is the classic example of ventur- 
ing with God. Note how completely outside 
of self this confidence is. All the greatest 
Christians have stood fast because their hope 
was fixed outside of self. When Abraham 
ventured, he obeyed. 


Aug. 9. God’s Love in Christ. Rom. 5: 1-11. 

Out of this venturing which we call faith 
comes peace. Restless and unhappy Chris- 
tians have no escape by way of less, but only 
by the way of more courage in following 
Christ. See how this peace of heart trans- 
forms the looks of trouble. Who else but the 
disciple of Christ can rejoice in tribulation 
with the forward look that recognizes its re- 
sults of growth and power? 


Aug. 10. Abounding Grace.—Rom. 20: 5, 12- 

21. 

God is not defeated as the result of sin. 
Never imagine—speaking under the figure of 
time as we know it—that if God had it all to 
do over again he would arrange it differently. 
We, who are somewhere in the beginnings 
of God’s plan, cannot expect to understand. 
Whether we venture with Christ and so have 
a share in his work, or refuse to venture, the 
plan will work out toits gracious end. Note 
how Paul, buffeted and impoverished, is im- 
pressed by the abounding grace of God. 


Aug. 11. Dead to Sin.—Rom. 6: 1-14. 

Life consists, we are told, in adjustment to 
environment. When we can no longer breathe 
—as in the water—we die. Now to be dead to 
sin means to have ceased to respond to what 
sin offers. ‘‘ Ah, but we have not ceased!” 
Alas, no, but we are to treat ourselves as if 
we had, closing the ways of adjustment to sin 
and opening them toward God. That means 
living by an imaginary ideal of self, you may 
say. But you would be wrong, it means that 
Christ is our ideal. 
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In the Louisiana swamps 


Vacation Experiences 


4 August 1906 





on a House-Boat 


Among the Rivers, Lakes and Swamps of Louisiana 


Cance, sailboat and steam yacht have each 
their lovers, but for us peculiar circumstances 
combined to suggest a house-boat. Plans were 
talked over wiih congenial souls, and the two 
sides of a scow hull were built in a carpenter’s 
shop about thirty miles from where we pro- 
posed to launch, at Whisky Island, on the 
Ponchatoula River, Louisiana. There two 
sides were hauled by wagon to the waterside, 
and there the task of setting up began. As 
there were only four men in the party, it was 
no light job after the hull was complete to 
turn it over and launch it. But after much 
harder work than any of the party would have 
done at home, it was got into the water, which 
is here about twenty feet deep at the boat’s 
length from the shore. 

Then the deck was laid and the cabin built— 
twenty-four feet long by ten feet wide, wain- 
scoted about waist high and finished up to the 
roof with wire mosquito netting. This flat 
roof was covered with tarred felt, so that we 
could use it as an upper deck. Curtains of 
heavy canvas were rolled up under the roof 
to be let down at night orina storm. Outside 
the cabin was a runway two feet wide, with a 
covered gallery six feet wide at one end, on 
which to use the steering oar and stand the 
water barrel. 

In one corner of the interior were a gasoline 
stove and cooking utensils, seldom used ‘ex- 
cept for baking bread, as whenever possible 
we built a fire on shore. 

A long dining table built to accommodate 
thirteen, at night was slung up to the ceiling. 
Then the floor space was divided by curtains 
into five sleeping berths with an isle down the 
center. Each berth had a spring mattress, and 
some of the party slept under mosquito netting, 
but my wife and I brought back our bundle of 
netting unopened. We were in the natural 
home of mosquitoes and alligators, but both 
seemed to be of a retiring disposition. 

On one side of the boat was the pump, 
which for a few days had to be worked pretty 
regularly, and the rule was made that every 
one who grumbled was to go to the pump. 
But soon the hull stopped leaking and no one 
grumbled. Two rowboats were ail the means 
of propulsion we had, but by taking advantage 
of wind and tide we found them sufficient, al- 
ways tying up at night. 


By Rev. EsEN HERBERT 


With the moon shining brilliantly, one 
preacher on the upper deck as pilot and an- 
other at the steering oar, and a Sunday school 
superintendent and the other fellow in the 
rowboat towing, we sailed away, and made 
about two miles the first night, tying up close 
to a bed of water hyacinths, locally called 
lilies, the great pest of Southern navigation. 


A “zany gam’’ 


Not an inch of clear water was to be seen, and 
with about a quarter of a mile of this lily jam we 
were from six in the morning till half-past one 
before we reached clear water. The rowboat 
went ahead with two men, one at the oars, 
one in the bow tearing an opening with his 
hands. The others on the house-boat pushed 
the lilies aside with poles as we literally ‘‘ inched 
along.’’ It was dangerous work; for if one fell 
ip, no matter how good a swimmer he might 
be, he would be entangled among the roots. 
One of the preachers did fall in, but kept his 
head above water by clinging to the edge of 
the deck until he was grasped by strong hands 
and lifted into safety. 

Two or three days took us down to the 
mouth of the Ponchatoula opening into the 
Natalbany River. The water in all these 
streams is clear, but of a brown color. In 
many places the oak trees almost met over- 
head; and with the pendant Spanish moss, the 
placid river, the banks of lilies on each side, 
sunshine and the shade, the gliding motion, it 
was an ideal vacation. The shores were all 
swamp, and we were as completely cut off 
from human society as if on the wide ocean. 
Day after day we floated, out of the Natal- 
bany, into the Tickfaw, and still on toward 
Lake Maurepas. Near the mouth of the Tick- 
faw we passed a wrecked and abandoned 
steamer, and a deserted camp. 


SETTING UP A CAMP 


The boats were now sent out to reconnoiter 
for a good camp where we might moor fora 
few days, and one of them came upon the dis- 
agreement of a shark and an alligator; and 
the way they churned the water, and dyed it 
red, and leaped in their mad rushes was ex- 
citing. We did not get certain information 
as to the result, but the shark probably got on 
the outside. While all the rivers were quite 


deep, in the Jake was only about two feet of 
water, and that more than flesh warm. Here- 
we found a shell beach where a camp had: 
been, and stayed about a week, wading and 
swimming in the warm leke, and spearing 
buffalo fish at night. 


We hung our hammocks under the trees, got. 


out our camp chairs, cleared a croquet ground, 
and settled down to enjoy life. Occasionally 


we saw a schooner, or a steamer crossing the- 


lake on her way to one of the river ports, and 
could see the smoke of the trains on their way 
to New Orleans. Our butter had been gone 


for two or three days, s0 we rowed across the- 


lake to Manchac and sent for more supplies 
and our mail, which was eagerly looked for 
after our long isolation. Sunday came again, 
marked as usual by the men donning clean 


shirts and a coat. On week days we sat around: 


the breakfast table and sang as long as we 
wanted to, but on Sundays we cleared away 
and held a Sunday school service till dinner 
time; and in the evening.a Christian Endeavor 
meeting. 


On this Sunday in the afternoon it began to. 
rain and blow and:the waves ran so high that . 


although we were in a snug berth we tossed 
so that we had to lash our ropes more securely. 


Each afternoon afterwards there came a blow, . 


more or less severe. We waited there until 
we got our mail and fresh supplies, and then, 
one morning, before sunrise and before the 
ladies were up, we pulled out again into the 
lake. 

BETWEEN THE LAKES 


Crossing the mouth of the Tickfaw, we 
moored almost in the outer mouth of the 
North Pass which, with the South Pass, con- 
nects Lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain. 


When we reached the place chosen for moor- - 


ing and got close in to shore, we found so 
many snags just under the surface that it was 
judged unsafe. So three of us got our saws 
and axes, jumped overboard and worked for 
an hour under the water, sawing and tearing 
out roots till we had a safe bertb. It was for- 
tunate we took: this precaution, for the wind 


grew worse, and all night we. thrashed and. 
bumped and rolled and got little sleep. The- 
sky was clear and the stars brilliant; still it . 
blew, and..we.dared.not attempt to move till. 
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after ten next day, when we started across to 
the south side of the pass; coasting into Owl 
Bayou with a black thunderstorm close at our 
heels. We had not even time to tie up, but 
clung to the branches for dear life; for the 
wind wrenched at us in such fury that we 
even had to nail the canvas curtains down. 
Had we been twenty minutes later we should 
have been caught on the lake, and nothing 
short of a miracle could have saved us. Bat 
having made all secure we sat down to dinner 
with thankful hearts for God’s providential 
care, 

We have not many fish stories to tel), but 
here we caught our biggest one, a catfish 
about three feet long; and as the proud fish- 
erman held it on the table and we all sat 
around in admiring attitudes, our photogra- 
pher got a flashlight picture of the group. 
We set a good many hooks, but the garfish 
carried away everything—bait, hooks, lines 
and all. We could hear the lines snap, and 
even feel the jar as the stout cord parted. 
A day or two later we loosed from our moor- 
ings again and, the wind being favorable, 
sailed up the bayou about a quarter of a mile 
to the other side and tied up over Sunday 
under the shade of two large trees. 

As our time was now getting short we killed 
the last two chickens for our Sunday dinner. 
That night was restfu). The water was still, 
the frogs were quiet, the chickens were gone 
from the roof, and we slept in peace. Sunday 
dawned in quiet beauty, and we held our usual 
services for the last time on board. Just above 
was Strader sawmill, and we made arrange- 
ments there to berth the boat when we left 
her. Here we fourd the lilies troublesome 
again, but the sawmill company keeps a man 
employed in opening up the waterways for 
their lumber rafts, and we made friends with 
him and found him useful. When the wind 
blew in from the lake it would drive the 
water up the bayou; then in flowing back it 
would carry the lilies out. So oar friend 
built a boom and fastened one end of it on 
our side; then as the lilies went down the 
boom swung down and let them out; but 
when the water turned he shut the boom till 
it swung back again. So, alternately shut- 
ting and opening, great masses of lilies were 
worked cut of our way. 


A STORM ON THE BAYOU 


Some of the ladies began to wish for home, 
so as we were within easy reach of the Strader 
depot, two of them went that night, and it was 
well they did, for it was the stormiest we had. 
The roaring of the wind through the trees, 
the dashing of the waves, the flapping of the 
curtains, the rolling and jarring of the boat, 
all conspired to keep us pretty wakeful. In 
the morning we found the water had risen 
and was still rising; so that we had to leave 
all our campgrates behind as they were under 
water. We afterwards found that the storm 
had done great damage in New Orleans. It 
was providential that we were far up the bayou 
or we should have fared badly. 

As soon as breakfast was over we began 
packing up; everybody got in every other 
body’s way, but one after another trunks and 
boxes were corded and as soon as we got din- 
ner out of the way we towed up to the mill, 
carried freight and baggage ashore, then 
hastened back to wash and change. For the 
last time we ate our supper on board, with a 
pitcher of iced lemonade as a great luxury, 
standing around the table with our loins girded 
and staves in our hands; and with many a 
backward look we left the boat which had 
been our refuge in sunshine and in storm and 
made our way to the station, where we had 
not long to wait for the train to carry us back 
to Hammond and home. 

Our housekeeping had amounted to only 
$210 each. The boat remained the property 
of the one who supplied the lumber and was 
not reckoned in at all. Surely a pretty cheap 
vacation! 
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Two Days at Silver Bay 


BY H. A. B. 


A short night on a sleeper, two hours and a 
half in a day coach through fertile fields and 
prosperous cities of New York State, another 
two hours and a half by boat up peerless Lake 
George and the Bostonian or New Yorker is 
at Silver Bay. No ding: donging bells or stuffy 
Pullmans here. Instead one hears the musical 
plash of oars or paddles and catches now and 
then—after school is out for the day—the 
merry shouts of bathers and the “‘ fifteen-love’’ 
of the scorer on the tennis field. Whatever 
Silver Bay may be in early July when 700 
college maidens disport themselves on lawns 
and beaches and whatever it will bein August 
when invaded by the Y. M. C. A. hosts, it was 
far from noisy last week when the 500 dele- 
gates attending the fourth annual conference 
of the Young People’s Missionary Movement 
were in exclusive possession of hotel, cottages 
and grounds. And after a run of hot, sticky 
weather, the air freshened and the glories of 
lake and forest and mountain were all that 
Herbert Spencer and Charles Dudley Warner 
declared them to be. 

The average tourist on the way up the lake 
sees at Silver Bay only a hotel like unto others, 
set, to be sure, in a peculiarly attractive en- 
vironment. But he probably fails to grasp 
the fact that Silver Bay in the last five years 
has come to be a name of deep significance in 
Christian circles, that it stands today for 
ideas and methods of real value to the 
churches and is a reservoir of spiritual power 
whose inflaence is even now world-wide. The 
tentative beginnings which Luther D. Wis- 
hard and others made have flowered, through 
the co-operation and generosity of an original 
owner of Silver Bay, Mr. Silas H. Paine of 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York, 
into a permanent organization which now 
holds 1,500 acres and the buildings thereupon 
in trust for certain religious interests. With 
the institutionalizing of the place has come a 
measure of outward improvements, together 
with the introduction of order and system, 
and when next year a large auditorium will 
arise Silver Bay will be amply equipped to 
serve the ends for which it is particularly 
designed. One of the important additions of 
the past year isa handsome new natural his- 
tory museum built by Mr. Paine. 

Northfield and Silver Bay are often coupled 
in speech, but aside from the religious charac- 
ter that stamps each as a distinctively Chris- 
tian resort, they are and will remain very 
unlike. Silver Bay can never be popular as 
Northfield is. The former is too inaccessible. 
It has no outlying towns and cities to furnish 
their quota of occasional attendants. It ap- 
peals not to the rank and file of church mem- 
bers as Northfield especially in August does, 
but to a distinct class. It is good that there 
should be this sharp differentiation for it helps 
to forfend unseemly rivalry. 

Silver Bay, then, is to be a West Point of 
the American churches. It is a training 
ground, not a camp meeting. It appeals to 
the picked men and women, the leaders, the 
experts, or experts in the making. 

Such was the make-up of the Young People’s 
Conference, which closed its ten-day session 
last Sunday. A very select body it was, in- 
deed. Nobody could come who was not viséed 
—so to speak—by the management and this 
careful process of selection winnowed out the 
convention rounders and the men and women 
with hobbies and isms. 

I have never seen ata religious assemblage a 
finer company of 300 women and 200 men, and 
while the Congregational delegation of 114 
was second to the Methodist of 147, it was sec- 
ond to none in quality. All the delegates 
were selected with a view to their fitness to be 
leaders and promoters of missionary interest in 
theirown churches. They came from twenty- 
five states and represented twenty denomina- 
tions, and among them were pastors, bankers, 
tradesmen, clerks, collegians of both sexes and 
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a fine array of the girls who don’t get married, 
but who keep things moving in the home an‘ 
iuthechurch. Refreshing it was to see an even 
five hundred of really young people—for most 
of them were on the sunny s‘de of forty—eager 
to spend days together, talking and studying 
and planning and praying, with reference to 
just one great thing, missions at home and 
abroad. It madeone feel that the deacons and 
old ladies are not the only ones today who care 
and work for the extension of the kingdom. 

These summer conferences are no holiday 
affair. The atmosphere and some of the regu- 
lations of a genuine school prevail. Each dele- 
gate is expected to attend a mission study 
class every morning—there were fourteen this 
year—and is marked if absent. The classes 
are adapted to various grades of interest and 
proficiency and the end in view is to send the 
pupils home equipped to conduct classes in 
their own churches. This year the new text- 
book on India by Bishop Thoburn was used in 
the foreign missions classes and Dr. Howard 
B. Grose’s admirable book just from the press 
was the basis of the home mission work. 

It was interesting to go from group to group 
in the tents or smaller halls and find such thor- 
ough work being done, questions and answers 
flying back and forth between leader and 
pupils, chart and blackboard outlines being 
mercilessly criticised and the end constantly 
kept in view of reaching vital conclusions. 

Auditorium meetings morning and evening 
were for the entire conference, missionaries, 
secretaries, pastors and volunteers being 
heard on themes relating to the field, methods 
and sources of power. The sunset hour was 
given to Bible study classes characterized by 
the same directness and earnestness that 
marked the mission study classes. 

The fact that this was a conference and not 
a convention grew on one as he lingered. Star 
platform speakers who come one afternoon 
and leave the next morning were conspicuous 
by their absence; indeed they were not in- 
vited. Those who addressed or taught the 
delegates were expected to stay from begin- 
ning to end and thus come into sympathy with 
the prevailing atmosphere. Nor did the sev- 
eral hours each day in the classroom repre- 
sent the amount of intellectual work done. 
The institutes for the discussion of methods, 
familiar conversation in little groups and faith- 
ful individual study aided powerfully the 
main end of the conference. The single topic 
which aroused the most interest was that of 
utilizing the Sunday school for missionary 
instruction and impression. In this partic- 
ular the conference followed in the wake of 
the conference of the previous week of editors, 
Sunday school leaders and missionary secre- 
taries and re-enforced its conclusions. 

The contribution of Congregationalists to the 
conference was noteworthy. Addresses by 
Rev. Joel S. Ives on The Stranger in America, 
by Pres. F. G. Woodworth of Tougaloo on the 
Negro problem, by such missionaries as Rev. 
E. G. Tewksbury and Mrs. F. B. Bridgman, the 
admirable Bible teaching by Rev. H. R. Miles 
of Brattleboro, Vt., Rev. R. G. Davey of © 
Upper Montclair, N. J., and Rey. E. B. Aller 
of Toledo, and the teaching of a mission class 
by Rev. F. H. Means of Winchester, Mase., 
all did credit to the traditional Congregational 
level of intellectual and spiritual strength. 
There were several delightful rallies of the 
Congregationalists present, at one of which 
the general plan of the conference was heartily 
indorsed and commended to our denomina- 
tional societies. 

So the shores which once echoed to the wild 
war whoops of marauding [ndians are now 
being consecrated to the training of the mes- 
sengers of the gospel of peace, and here in the 
very center of a region now given over to sum- 
mer holidays, much of it on a luxurious scale, 
a Christian power house is being established, 
which is to bear its witness to the things of 
the spirit, and generate an in flaence which may 
yet make Lake George renowned for some- 
thing finer even than its own rare beanty. 
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When You Were a Little Girl 


BY LOXEA ABIGAIL LAY 


When you were a little girl you had 
such lovely times; for you lived out in 
the country in a great white house with 
maple trees all around and green grass 
and flowers in the yard. Back of the 
house was a lovely orchard where big 
blue ‘roosters ’’ grew, and you could pick 
them by apronfuls, and play knock. off- 
their-heads with your brother, as you sat 
under the strawberry apple tree on the 
hill. 

But the roosters weren’t in blossom 
that morning; for it was September, and 
you were four years old that very day; 
and you had the loveliest birthday party 
of your life. 

It was just past ‘“‘hop-picking”’ time. 
Only the day before, you had watched 
John, the man, drive off down the road 
with four great loads of hop-pickers 
who were going back to their home in 
Albany. They had smiled good-by at 
you, and you had waved your handker- 
chief in return. 

But it was lonely this next morning. 
Mother was busy. She seemed to have 
forgotten all about her little girl, as she 
sorted linen and put away extra dishes. 
Susie was busy, too. A maid couldn’t 
lock more unresponsive than Susie did 
as she rolled out pastry for the pies. 
She wouldn’t even let you make baby 
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cookies on the table where she worked. 
And, worst of all, even Mrs. Wiltsie was 
cross—Mrs. Wiltsie, who lived at the 
Corners and was out in the woodhouse 
washing and washing and, washing— 
quilts, sheets, pillow-cases—everything. 
You watched her a few moments wistfully 
—it would be such fun to help her justa 
little—_to put your fngers into those 
lovely, soft, white, bubbly suds, and 
souse them up and down; or maybe 
wash your dolly’s apron. 

But Mrs. Wiltsie, usually so smiling, 
looked forbidding. ‘‘There was too much 
to do,”’ she said. 

You were in despair. How could any- 
body celebrate their birthday under such 
discouraging conditions? It was hard to 
be a little girl. 

Just then Brother Horace drove around 
to the back door with ‘‘old Charlie’’ and 
the milk wagon. You knew that after 
much coaxing, Papa had consented to let 
Horace drive old Charlie to the factory 
with the milk. What lovely things a boy 
could do! 

‘*O Horace, mayn’t I go wif’ you?”’ you 
asked. 

Horace surveyed you from the superior 
vantage ground of eight years, and being 
a boy. 

**You’d bother,”’ he said. 
ways do.”’ 

**But it’s my birfday,’’ you protested, 
with just a suspicion of a sob in your 
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voice, though you looked very brave; for 
you were too old to cry. 

At this Horace’s face relented, and you 
ran to ask Mother. 

As old Charlie moved slowly cff down 
the road towards the factory, switching 


the flies from his fat sorrel back with his , 


long dark tail, you sat very straight and 
still at Horace’s side; for you were deter- 
mined to show him that one little girl at 
least didn’t bother. 

Horace looked reflective. His eyes were 
fixed in a dreamy way on a spot right 
between old Charlie’s two ears. By and 
by he said suggestively : 

‘*Mabel Francis s’goin to have a birth- 
day party tomorrow.’’ Mabel was your 
cousin, and she had lovely big golden 
curls and blue eyes that smiled. Your 
eyes were only brown and your hair, 
too. 

Horace waited for you to say something. 
But you hadn’t anything to say. Visions 
of a lovely tea table out under the trees 
in the yard, with lemonade and cake, and 
Florence and Mabel were floating hazily 
through your mind. 

‘*Why don’t you have a party, Sis?’”’ at 
length Horace hazarded, as he flecked a 
fly from old Charlie’s back. 

You drew your breath in deeply. 
Muffer ”’— 

‘* Pooh! Mother wouldn’t care,’’ Horace 
replied ; ‘‘she’s always good, and Father’s 
away. We’ll drive ’round by the Corners 
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on the way home and ask ’em all. How 
many you want?” 

You reflected. You must have Mabel 
and Sylvia and Maggie and Mary Scollard, 
and of course you’d got to have Flora 
Wood. She lived next door. But you 
just wouldn’t have Kittie Jones. She 
had black hair and eyes and a peaked 
nose, and was horrid. Horace and you 
were both agreed on that. 

So it was all settled. There were to be 
fifteen; and it was to be that very after- 
noon. You drove around by the Corners 
and did the inviting just as you were, 
with old Charlie and the milk can. Peo- 
ple looked a little astonished, but every- 
body was very polite, and said the chil- 
dren might come. 


“You go in and tell Mother, Sis, while 
I drive the horse ’round,”’ Horace said. 

That was the worst of it! Telling 
Mother. 

‘‘O Horace, you tell her,’”’ you pleaded. 

‘**Fraid-cat!’’ Horace said. ‘It’s your 
party !’’ and drove off. 


So very reluctantly you lifted Sarah 
Jane and her soiled white apron into your 
arms and went in to find Mother. 

“This afternoon!” she said. ‘‘ Child, 
what have you been doing?’”’ 

Then you told her, while visions of a 
warm spot Father sometimes enkindled, 
which made you sit down gingerly, rose 
up before you; and in spite of your- 
self, your voice trembled and two big 
tears forced their way out from your 
eyelids and crept down your cheeks. 
But you would not cry! You were too 
old to cry. Horace said. girls always 
cried. 

Mother hesitated. She looked so pretty 
standing in the wood-house door, where 
she had come to inspect Mrs. Wiltsie’s 
work! 

‘*Law sakes! Mrs. Heatherington, let 
the poor child have it,’ Mrs. Wiltsie 
exclaimed, as she flecked the soapsuds 
from her fingers and stood with arms 
akimbo and. hands on her hips. ‘You 
spread some jelly on those tarts, and 
I’ll make some frosted drop cakes right 
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after dinner. There’s plenty lemons for 
drink!” 

It was the crucial moment. You looked 
at Mother, and it seemed your heart would 
burst. 

Then suddenly Mother stooped and 
gathered you to her heart. 

**Mother’s little girl has been lonely 
while Mother was so busy, hasn’t she? 
Soon it will be over, and Mother can play 
with her again”—and she kissed away 
the still down-creeping tear. 

You rested on her heart with a sigh of 
content. 

So as by miracle the clouds rolled away, 
and you had your first party. Your hair 
was curled, and you stood in your white 
dress and lovely pink sash under the green 
maple tree and received your guests. 

But that night when you said your 
prayers, you asked God to make you a 
very, very good little girl till your next 
birthday; and to keep you from quarrel- 
ing with Kittie Jones and from doing 
things without asking Mother. And 
Mother softly said, ‘‘ Amen.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


A Country Breath 


A hay: load in the city square, 

The sweets of a whole summer fair, 

In one rude wagon piled; 

The fragrant breath of warm, still rains, 
The scent of strawberries in green lanes, 
Faint petals blown from roses wild. 


And straightway all the bustling place 

Is filled with some enchanted grace, 

And tinkling with the notes 

Of field-larks, and of silver streams, 

Of south winds, murmuring their dreams 
Through airy aisles of oats. 


My lady in the gilded shop 

Lets all the tawdry trinkets drop, 

And through the magic sees 

A dooryard sweet with mint and phlox, 
And pink with ruffied hollyhocks, 
That nod to belted bees. 


The sooted laborer with a thrill, 
Plucks shamrocks on an Irish hill, 
A gamin cheers and chaffs; 

All busy footsteps pause a bit, 
Somewhere is toil by clear skies lit, 
A sunburnt world that laughs. 


And long and long the sweetness stays, 
And cheers and cools the heated ways, 
Like happy news from home, 

Till the pale moon and misty stars 
Look down as if, by meadow bars, 
Their rays touched clover bloom. 


But little recks the countryman, 
Bound homeward on his empty van, 
Along the closing marts, B 
What store he brought with him today, 
Or what, within a load of hay, 
Could touch so many hearts. 
—Susan H. Swett, in The Youth’s Companion. 





T the height of midsummer it is easy 

to fill every vase in the house with 
flowers. The sweet peas, nasturtiums 
and a host of other blos- 
soms are begging to be 
picked and, on the principle that one can- 
not have too much beauty, it does not 
occur to the enthusiastic flower-grower 
that it is possible to have too many 
flowers about. But the house is a very 
different place from ‘‘all outdoors” and 
the scale of decoration must be conformed 


Too Many Flowers 


to its limitations. So Barbara, in her 
charming new book, The Garden, You 
and I, makes one of her characters de. 
clare: ‘‘I believe that it is quite as pos- 
sible to overdo the house decoration with 
flowers as it is to spoil a nice bit of lawn 
with too many fantastic flowerbeds. ... 
A surplus of flowers in the house makes 
for restlessness, not peace. Three days 
ago I had thirty vases and jars filled with 
flowers, and I felt as I sat down to sew as 
if I were trespassing in a bazaar.’”’ One 
vase in each room, of blossoms selected 
both for their own harmony of tint and, 
it may be, as bringing in some needed 
note of color to the room in which they 
are placed, will give more pleasure than 
a jostling crowd in which no single flower 
can show its individual beauty of form or 
tint. Not the flower show, with its com- 
petitive and often crowded exhibitions, 
but the invitation of guests—friends, fit 
but few—gives us the true ideal of enjoy- 
ment and beauty in the flowers which we 
introduce into our homes. 





The Temptation to Melancholy 


Hard by there was an old man totter- 
ing about in g little garden, fumbling 
with some plants, like Laertes on the up- 
land farm. His worn face, his ragged 
beard, his. pitifully-patched and creased 
garments made him a very type of an in- 
effectual sadness. Perhaps his thoughts 
ran as sadly as my own, but I do not 
think it was so, because the minds of 
many country-people, and of almost all 
the old, of whatever degree, seem to me 
free from whatis the curse of delicately- 
trained and highly.strung temperaments 
—namely, the temptation to be always re- 
verting to the past, or forecasting the 
future. Simple people and aged people 
put that aside, and live quite serenely 
in the moment; and that is what I be- 
lieve we ought all to attempt, for most 
moments are bearable, if one only does 
not import into them the weight of the 
future and the regret of the past. To 
seize the moment with all its conditions, 


to press the quality out of it—that is the 
best victory. But, alas! we are so made 
that though we may know that a course 
is the wise, the happy, the true course, we 
cannot always pursue it. 

I remember a story of a public man who 
bore his responsibilities very hardly, wor- 
ried and agonized over them, saying to Mr. 
Gladstone, who was at that time in the 
very thick of a fierce political crisis, 
**But don’t you find you lie awake at 
night, thinking how you ought to act, and 
how you ought to haveacted?”’ Mr. Glad- 
stone turned his great, flashing eyes upon 
his interlocutor, and said, with a look of 
wonder, ‘‘No, I don’t; where would be 
the use of that?” 

And again I remember that old Canon 
Beadon—who lived, I think, to his 104th 
year—said to a friend that the secret of 
long life in his own case was that he had 
never thought of anything unpleasant 
after ten o’clock at night. Of course, if 
you have a series of compartments in 
your brain, and at ten o’clock can turn 
the key quietly upon the room that holds 
the skeletons and nightmares, you are a 
very fortunate man. 

But still, we can all of us do something. 
If one has the courage and good sense, 
when in a melancholy mood, to engage in 
some piece of practical work, it is wonder- 
ful how one can distract the great beast 
that, left to himself, crops and munches 
the tender herbage of the spirit. For my- 
self I have generally a certain number of 
dull tasks to perform, not in themselves 
interesting, and out of which little pleas- 
ure can be extracted, except the pleasure 
which always results from finishing a 
piece of necessary work. WhenI am wise, 
I seize upon a day in which I am overhung 
with a shadow of sadness to clear off work 
of this kind. It is in itself a distraction, 
and then one has the pleasure both of hav- 
ing fought the mood and also of having 
left the field clear for the mind, when it 
has recovered its tone, to settle down 
firmly and joyfully to more congenial 
labors.—From The Thread of Gold (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 
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Heart’s Content—a Story for Women 


Lydia woke with the exultant conscious- 
ness of something about to happen. It 
was not quite five, and the sun just over 
the mountain-rim set ripples of light 
dancing across the wall. Outside, the 
song sparrow was singing; Lydia knew 
just how he looked upon a dead branch 
of the old Porter, a tiny brown bit of 
ecstacy set against the saffron sky—he 
had sung his matins there all summer. 

Neither sunlight nor bird-song reached 
Stephen lying with his brown boyish 
face pillowed on onearm. Lydia touched 
caressingly a lock of the tumbled hair, 
her own face full of wistful tenderness. 
She knew now what she was going to 
do and already she felt the pang of un- 
shared joy. Shehad learned to “ pretend” 
many things in her life, but she could 
not pretend concerning Stephen—he was 
too vital, too dominant; he moved god- 
like and unquestioned through her days. 
If sometimes she had longings that she 
hid from him it was because she felt 
them small feminine things, unworthy 
his kindly, puzzled effort to understand. 

She slipped softly from bed and dressed 
with rapid fingers grudging each moment 
lost from the calling Day. To her eager 
spirit it seemed hours, though in actual 
time it was very few minutes, before 
she opened the kitchen door and stood 
entranced within its frame. And indeed 
even to far duller hearts the morning 
must have spoken, There had been a 
heavy dew in the night and the whole 
world was full of flashing lights. The 
spider-webs were nets of pearls, and ropes 
of crystal beads festooned the little fir 
tree at the gate. The grass by the fence 
lay tangled under its weight of glory, 
a lovely rosy thing flashing through its 
silver burden. A million drops trickled 
from emerald leaf to emerald leaf. 
Through the morning stillness the tiny 
brown stream in the meadow lilted and 
sang. 

Lydia looked and looked, her purpose 
strengthening within her. Then sud- 
denly she sped back into the kitchen and 
began getting breakfast. 

She was putting the last things on the 
table—a plate of doughnuts and Stephen’s 
wedge of custard pie, when he came out 
of the bedroom. He went to the back 
porch and dipped his face into the tin 
basin, emerging, glowing, with the air 
of a man prepared for his day. 

‘You can sit down,” Lydia told him. 
“The johnny-cake and coffee are all 
ready.” 

Stephen sat down at once and began to 
eat, welcoming her with a friendly smile 
as she came from the stove with her hands 
full. 

‘It’s going to be the finest day we’ve 
had in a month,” he said. 

‘‘Isn’t it?’’ she assented. ‘‘Did you 
see old Bald above the mists?’’ Stephen 
nodded. ‘‘I guess there ain’t a prettier 
place to live anywhere. I never could 
see how folks could pile together in cities. 
I had enough of it that week down in 
Portland.” 

‘“We had a good time though,” she 
supplemented anxiously. 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


The one week had been their honey- 
moon sixteen months before. They had 
spoken of it a thousand times, but though 
Lydia knew what the answer always was, 
she never could let the matter stop at this 
point. 

Stephen laughed indulgently. ‘‘I guess 
there ain’t going to be any two opinions 
about that,” he said. ‘‘I’d like to take 
you again this winter Lydia, if you like 
it so much. Mebbe we can contrive it.” 

But Lydia having got what she wanted, 
womanlike, became magnanimous. 

**T don’t know as I care about going 
again this winter,’’ she told him, ‘‘ o—nly 
I’m glad I have it—the time we did go— 
to think about.” 

Stephen finished his pie and pushed 
aside his plate. 

‘I’m going to begin that haying in the 
north cut. Jed Shaler is coming up. I’m 
afraid you’ll bave to put up dinner—it’s 
too far to come home.”’ ; 

“T’ll put up plenty,’’ Lydia assured 
him. 

‘*Tt’s too bad to leave you alone all day. 
If I had time, I’d run down to the Per- 
kinses to see if some one couldn’t come 
up to keep you company. Mebbe you’d 
better just close the house and go down 
for the day.”’ 

Lydia who had paused at the pantry 
door, breathed again. 

**Don’t you worry about me,” she said. 
‘‘T can take care of myself. I have 
things to do.’’ 

‘*You’d better drop them and go down 
there,’’ he urged. 

**T will if I get lonesome,’’ she prom- 
ised evasively. But in the pantry she 
laughed to herself. Lonesome—upon this 
day the gods had given her! 

She worked rapidly filling a large basket. 
The haying in the north cut had been im- 
minent several days and she had food 
cooked. The basket with a big jug of 
molasses and water was ready by the 
time Stephen had his team out of the 
barn. She stood and watched them till 
they disappeared up the steep mountain 
road, waving her hand in answer to 
Stephen’s flourish of his hat. Then the 
day was hers. 

She sped light-footed into the house; 
she could not wait to do things in order. 
She whirled the dishes from the table, 
and when she had them piled in the sink, 
instead of washing them, she ran for the 
last number of the Housekeeper’s Guide, 
and sitting down on the doorstep, read 
for the fifteenth time an article—Con- 
cerning Half a Dozen Simple Luncheons. 
Many of the terms were foreign to her, 
but her swift wit grasped the root of 
the matter. Luncheon, she decided, was 
really a queer name for party. She knew 
parties of course, and with keen insight 
she made distinction between essentials 
and non-essentials. Certain things there 
were that she could not have, but in 
others—country cream and butter and 
chickens—the Guide assured her, she was 
exceptionally fortunate. As for decora- 
tions, the Guide gave her to understand 
that genius revealed itself in the use of 
what offered, not in grasping for what 


one had not, and the condition exactly 
suited the mettle of her soul. 

She put the paper down presently and 
sprang to her dishes, disposing of them 
with scant ceremony. Then the field was 
clear for work. She had gotten Stephen 
to kill a chicken a couple of days before 
and it was waiting in theice house. Then 
there was salad to make, and cake and ice 
cream. Stephen would fare like a king 
that night: she smiled at the thought. 
To Stephen, his part of the feast, to her, 
hers; they would share, though he did 
not know it. 

Lydia was a ‘‘born cook” and chicken, 
biscuits, salad, cake, ice cream, each 
obeyed the command of a master.spirit. 
Yet this was, after all, merely every day’s 
task ; it was to that which was to follow, 
that her impatience hastened. When at 
last salad, cake and ice cream were in the 
pantry, the biscuits in the oven, and the 
chicken safely cooking, she ran to her 
room. Usually she flashed through her 
dressing as through most other things, 
but this time she did her hair up three 
times before she was ready to put on the 
blue lawn which was her one gala dress. 
That done she was ready for the event. 

She possessed one white tablecloth, part 
of her tiny bridal furnishings. She took 
off the red-checked one of everyday’s 
usage and spread the white with trem- 
bling fingers. There were half a dozen 
white plates with fine gold bands which 
had been her mother’s; she set them 
ready on a little side table, two for the 
chicken, two for salad, two for cream and 
cake. Her knives and forks she frowned 
over, but the frown vanished when she 
put them beside the old thin teaspoons 
with her grandmother’s initials; there 
was a little pink luster pitcher, too, that 
she set on the table because she admired 
it greatly, and two flower-.sprigged sau- 
cers. Finally she placed a vase of sweet 
peas in the center with a wreath of ferns 
about it, and a wreath of sweet peas 
around each plate. Then fiushed and 
shining she stood and looked at it. 
The chicken was ready—everything was 
waiting but she had no appetite for food; 
she was tasting for the first time in her 
life the intoxicating wine of artists’ joy. 

“O,” she cried, shaken at her supreme 
moment by a passionate loneliness, ‘O, 
if Stephen would come—if there was any 
one to see! ”’ 

Then the miracle happened; there was 
a knock at the door. 

Lydia started in dismay. She could 
think of nothing but that Stephen had 
somehow gotten word down to the Perkins 
family and Jenny Perkins had come up 
to spend the day with her. She liked 
Jenny Perkins, and ordinarily would have 
welcomed her eagerly, but today her ex- 
clamations and loud wonder would have 
been sacrilege. 

Lydia darted to the table and set the 
vase of sweet peas upon the mantelpiece, 
then, snatching up the red-checked cloth 
threw it over the table; it was long, and 
quite covered the white beneath. With 
a quick glance about to see that nothing 
was in sight to betray her secret, Lydia 
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opened the door—and then stood speech- 
less. 

The lady upon the stone doorsteps, 
looking off to old Bald, turned presently, 
revealing by the movement a charming, 
changeable face which instantly explained 
the gown whose marvel had made Lydia 
gasp. 

‘I’m a beggar,” the stranger confessed, 
her eyes lighting as she saw the little 
figure. ‘‘I hope you’re very charitable. 
I want a seat on the doorstep and a glass 
of water. May I—if it won’t trouble you 
too much? You see I was willful and I’m 
being punished for it. I ran away—l’m 
staying down at Mountainside—for a 
whole day by myself. I wanted to dis- 
cover things, especially that ridge up 
behind you. I don’t believe I can give 
it up, but I’m afraid I’ll have to rest a 
little before I go on.”’ 

She had at the first sentence read the 
welcome in Lydia’s shy eyes, and the rest 
was explanation. 

““Won’t you come in?” Lydia asked. 
**T’ll get you the water—we don’t often 
see people up here.’’ 

The stranger accepted at once, and 
Lydia ran for the glass of water. Her 
cheeks flamed with excitement. Should 
she? Dared she? But when she brought 
the water she knew that she must try. 
She stood silent until the lady set down 
the glass; then she spoke swiftly before 
her courage could make escape. She 
looked like a small eager child. 

‘Could you—would you stay and have 
dinner with me? I’m all alone today. 
I’d like it so much.”’ 

For a barely perceptible instant the 
lady hesitated, and Lydia’s heart sank; 
the next moment the stranger smiled 
back to her. 

‘*Do you mear it? May I?” 

‘QO!’ Lydia cried, transfigured. ‘You 
will? Let me take your things, quick!” 

Much interested and not a little amused, 
the lady put her hat and gloves into 
Lydia’s outstretched hands. Lydia flew 
into her bedroom with them, and return- 
ing, went straight to the red tablecloth. 
The lady, seeing her difficulty in lifting it 
alone, went to her help. As the sweet- 
pea-wreathed table below was revealed, 
she paused in astonishment. 

‘*Why, it’s a party!” she exclaimed. 

Lydia’s eyes shone with triumph. “Is 
it right?’”’ she asked breathlessly. ‘Of 
course there were things I couldn’t get up 
here, but is it right with what I have? 
You’’—the assertion was a plea—‘‘ you 
knew it was a party.” 

The lady’s pretty eyes, in which for a 
moment there had been visible a flash of 
amusement over the luster pitcher and 
the empty sprigged saucers, met hers 
with vivid interest. 

‘Knew it was a party? Of course I 
knew it! How could any one help know- 
ing it? But I don’t understand—you 
said, you know, that you were all alone. 
Would you mind telling me a little? ’’ 

So Lydia, yielding te a charm which 
far less simple people acknowledged, told 
the wholestory of the Housekeeper’s Guide 
and her ambitions. As she finished, the 
lady picked up a little box she had brought 
with her and rapidly pulled off its white 
paper and gould string, revealing its con- 
tents. 

‘*Look at that!’’ she announced glee- 
fully, pouring olives from one compart. 


ment into one of the sprigged saucers, 
and bonbons from another into the other 
saucer. ‘The sandwiches ’’—gleefully 
suiting the action to the word—‘‘we’ll 
throw out to the chickens, but the others 
—who would ever have guessed that they 
were meant for your luncheon? Isn’t it 
fun? Can’t we begin? I’m so hungry!” 

That brought Lydia to a realization of 
her housewifely duties and she hurried 
for the chicken and creamed potatoes 
and hot biscuit. 

The lady, taking the seat opposite Lydia, 
gave a sigh of content. 

“I’m so glad that I’m hungry!”’ she 
said. 

Lydia could eat little, though she tasted 
the olives and liked them at once. Her 
guest understood and did not try to press 
her. Instead she persuaded her to talk 
of her life on the mountainside. Lydia 
had much to say of that for the moun- 
tains had been her intimates all her life. 

**Isn’t it lonely?” the lady asked, and 
something in her eyes stirred Lydia’s 
wonder. But she answered quite simply, 

“O no, you see there’s always Stephen.”’ 

“Yes,” the lady replied gently, ‘‘I see.’’ 

And suddenly Lydia with a rush of 
pity knew that this wonderful stranger 
was lonely herself—lonely and not happy. 
The next moment the mood was gone 
and the little feast flowed on with gayety 
and laughter. 

When at last it was finished, the after- 
noon shadows were beginning to creep 
among the mountains: Lydia looked up 
with sudden dismay. 

**It will be too late for you to go up 
the Ridge!’’ she cried. 

The lady smiled across at her. ‘I’m 
never going up to the Ridge!’’ she de- 
clared. 

‘But I thought you came for that,” 
Lydia said, puzzled. 

‘*No, I came for this. I didn’t know 
it when I started, but I know it now. 
I couldn’t spoil it.” 

She glanced about the room. A light 
west wind had risen ard was stirring the 
vines at the windows, and blowing in 
faint breaths from the sweet-peas outside. 
The whole small, plain place seemed full 
of fragrance of sweet and simple living. 
Her eyes passed over the piles of dishes; 
she understood that Lydia would be hurt 
by any offer of help. 

Instead when Lydia had brought her 
hat and gloves and stood silently beside 
her, she leaned down and kissed her 
gravely. 

‘It was the loveliest luncheon I ever 
knew,”’ she said. ‘I never’shall forget 
it. You have given me more than you 
could guess, dear.’’ 

“TI shan’t forget it either,” Lydia 
answered shyly. 

She wanted to say how great the gift 
she had received, but she had no words 
for it. She only went to the gate and 
waved till the slender gray figure van- 
ished at the bend of the road. 

Stephen came home at dusk, tired but 
well content. It had been a great day’s 
work, he said. Then he stared in amaze- 
ment. The red cloth was back and the 
sweet-peas had vanished, but there were 
chicken, creamed potatoes and salad, ice 
cream and cake. 

‘*What’s up?” he asked, ‘A party?’ 

**A party,’’ Lydia nodded. ‘‘I had it 
this noon. I fixed the table the way it 
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says to in the Housekeeper’s Guide. I’d 
been wanting to try it for ever so long. 
And O Stephen, a lady came—a lady from 
the Mountainside who was going up to 
the Ridge—I wish you could have seen 
her! And I asked her to stay and she 
did, and she said it was.all right.” 

‘What all right,’ Stephen asked in- 
dignantly, ‘‘yourcooking? I should think 
she’d better! She was in luck—that’s 
what she was.”’ 

Lydia smiled across at him. ‘No, not 
the cooking, or I didn’t mean that, but 
the flowers and dishes and all.” 

*“*O,” Stephen said blankly. 

‘*T—I just wanted to know that I could 
do things like other women,” Lydia tried 
toexplain. ‘I don’t want to do them— 
often—only to feel that it’s in me.’’ 

“I guess you can do anything you set 
out to,’’ Stephen declared loyally. 

Lydia’s face flushed into radiance. 
Twice the day had crowned her; her cup 
of joy could hold no more. 





A Veteran Minister’s Testimony 


In these days when men are running to 
and fro and knowledge is increased so that 
men dare to remove old landmarks with a 
boldness that startles the cautious and con- 
servative, it is more than refreshing to find 
in The Congregationalist July 21 the article 
by Arthur Little, D. D., What Do Congrega- 
tionalists Believe? and the answer so beauti- 
fully stated: ‘* Jesus Christ did much more 
than reveal the self-sacrificing love of God to 
man. He died in our stead. He is a propi- 
tiation for our sins. We are reconciled to 
God through him. ‘Expiation,’ ‘substitu- 
tion,’ ‘vicariousness,’ ‘ransom’—these are 
words used by the fathers in their attempt to 
explain the chief object of Christ’s mission on 
earth. The death of Christ is the objective 
ground on which the sins of man are re- 
mitted and inward purity secured.’’ 

These words are too vital to be dropped 
with only a passing notice. We would that 
every young man who has the ministry in 
view would commit them to memory—take 
them with him and make them the keynote 
of every sermon. God wil! bless him and 
his work. 

A young man from Andover told us last 
Sunday in his sermon that salvation was 
cultivation: but we read that the “gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Salvation is a gift. No man ever 
earned it—he may be rewarded for service 
but thig is not salvation. 

Our Lord would not allow his disciples to 
go out and preach to the world until they 
had been endued with power from on high— 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

We have reason to fear that if some of our 
young ministers were questioned as were the 
brethren from Ephesus by the Apostle Paul 
they would be obliged to answer as did they, 
‘“*We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’’ 

Herein lies the weakness of the Church and 
ministry today—iack power. Old nature rules 
instead of the new. 


Sherman Mills, Me. I. C. Bumpus. 





Three hundred members of the Men’s 
League of a Methodist church in Indiana have 
determined that during the rest of the sum- 
mer they will go to church in their shirt 
sleeves. Not content with this piece of audac- 
ity, they have solemnly resolved that hats are 
not in good taste in hot weather and have 
asked their wives, mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts to remove them in church. Noble 
three hundred! That Indiana town ought to 
be a good place to recruit for either the army 
of the nation or the army of the Lord. 
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The Penitent Spirit” 
By Rev: A. E. Dunning 


Each lesson of this quarter thus far presents contrasted characters, and by the contrasts 
sets forth the dominant traits of members of the kingdom of God. The unassuming, trustful 
child set over against the selfish, ambitious man shows the childlike spirit; the forgiving cred- 
itor against the unforgiving debtor, the forgiving spirit; the generous Samaritan against the 
heartless priest and Levite, the helpful spirit; the importuning friend in behalf of one in 
need against the indifferent friend in bed at midnight, the prayerful spirit; the outcasts of 
society accepting the unexpected invitation to the feast against the respectable members of 
society evading the invitation, the willing spirit. Now we have the returning prodigal con- 
trasted with the self-satisfied elder brother, who had never left his father’s house, illustrating 
the penitent spirit as essential to membership in the kingdom. 

Jesus told the three stories in the fifteenth chapter of Luke, in answer to the charge of the 
Pharisees against him—“‘ this man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’’ The charge was 
true. He had before declared that he did this with deliberate purpose and was jastified in 
doing it [Luke 7: 34, 35]. Now he illustrated his reason for doing it, as showing the disposi- 
tion of the Father towards these people by three stories. These three stories are cumulative. 
The story of the lost coin found presents the joy of the woman as the same as the joy of God 
in a lost sinner brought back to him—the joy of recovery of an object of value. The story of 
the lost sheep found and brought home presents the joy of the shepherd as the same as the 
joy of God in receiving a sinner returned to his home—the joy of recovering an object, both of 
value and affection. The recovery causes greater joy than the keeping of an object of value 
and affection, which has not been lost. The story of the lost son come back to take his place 
in the home, presents the joy of the father in the satisfaction of his fatherly love—the 
recovery of what was an essential part of his life. Such, Jesus taught, is the joy in heaven 
over the restoration of a lost child of the Heavenly Father, for it is the recovery of what is 
essential to the completeness of heaven. 

This most beautiful, but much overworked of our Lord’s parables has often been marred by 
reading into it ideas which do not appear to have been in his thought when he told it. Let the 
seene rise before you in your imagination. A multitude of publicans and sinners—classes 
outside of the Jewish Church and looked on with contempt or condemnation by its members— 
were coming to hear Jesus teaching. The leaders in the Church—Pharisees and scribes— 
were saying among themselves that Jesus was at home with that multitude and shared its 





character. This parable is his answer to their judgment on him and on those who were 
eoming to hear him. It needs for our teaching only this brief analysis, showing: 


1. How the son was lost [vs. 12, 18]. He 
choose to live independentty, as every one 
must live, when he comes to maturity, if 
he would understand and appropriate the 
value of his life. He forgot his debt of 
gratitude to his father for his inheritance, 
his debt of honor to his home, of love to 
his family, of duty to himself. He wasted 
all he had and wasted himself. A gener- 
ous nature with noble possibilities is im- 
plied in this picture. The younger son 
threw away a great deal. 

2. How the lost son was found [vs. 14-19]. 
He found himself. Bad luck followed 
bad living. Famine made others around 
him poor when he had spent all he had. 
A Jew of honorable and wealthy family, he 
became servant of a foreigner whom Jews 
regarded as inferior, to tend swine whom 
Jews detested, and he could not get enough 
of the swine’s food to keep him from 
starving. It was not the absence of luxury 
but dire necessity that brought him to 
himself. The sinners who heard this story 
could not have been left in doubt of Jesus’ 
opinion of them. The point of the story 
to them was that the sinner was still a 
son as truly as his elder brother. He had 
hired himself to an alien, and he could 
change masters and hire himself to his 
father. His resolve to do this with frank 
confession that he had forfeited his right 
to be called a son, is his finding himself. 
The recovery of the lost son was by his 
own volition. The sinner’s recovery is 
as much through his own choice as was 
his being lost. That was a curious devel- 
opment of theology which pronounced 
him lost before he was born and made 
him utterly helpless to recover himself, 
yet responsible for his lost condition. 

3. How God the Father regards publi- 
cans and sinners ‘vs. 20-24]. It was to 
those of this class who ‘‘ were drawing near 
unto him to hear him,”’ that Jesus was 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 12. 
The Parable of the Two Sons. Text, Luke 15: 11- 
32. 


speaking. The lost son, penitent, seeking 
the Father is already a member of the 
kingdom of God. He is welcomed into 
it, honored, rejoiced over. He has re- 
nounced his sins and the tokens of them 
are swept out of sight. The joy of his 
recovery is expressed by the best robe, 
the ring, the shoes, the festival. These 
are not given to him to show that he is 
more valued than the others, but they 
witness to the fact that his value, always 
realized by the Father, is recovered. The 
sinner is intrinsically and potentially as 
valuable as the saint. When he comes to 
himself his value is recovered to the king- 
dom of heaven and heaven rejoices in it. 

4. How God regards those who despise 
publicans and sinners [vs. 25-32). It 
seemed unfair to the elder brother that 
the younger should have gone away with 
all that-he could claim, and come back 
after he had wasted it all to receive the 
best things, which had not been offered 
to the brother who had remained at home. 
It must have seemed impossible to him 
that his younger brother should be wel- 
comed back and himself turned out. Yet 
that was what Jesus had suggested to 
the Jewish leaders a little while before 
[Luke 13: 28-30]. For the elder brother 
stood for the Pharisees and scribes and 
the younger brother for the publicans and 
sinners. Now, however, he was in a ten- 
der mood, and he only emphasized the 
truth in the answer of the father to the 
elder brother that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety and nine righteous per- 
sons who need, or at least think they 
need no repentance. 

The attitude of the elder brother toward 
the returning prodigal was one of indif- 
ference. There is no hint of sorrow at 
his brother’s loss, or joy in his recovery. 
There is no hint that he had a brether’s 
feeling toward the prodigal. That was 


the attitude of Pharisees and scribes’ 


toward publicans and sinners. Is it the 
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attitude of any portion of the Christian 
Church now? The lesson Christ taught 
in this parable is that those who profess 
to be loyal to God lose favor with him 
when they become indifferent to his lost 
sons and daughters. He becomes as in- 
different to their professed virtues as 
they have become indifferent to the con- 
fessed sins of wanderers returning to 
their heavenly heritage. 





The Parables and How They 
Help Us 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 12-18. My Favorite Parable, 
and How It Helps Me. Matt. 13: 10-17; Ps. 
119: 97-104. 

How to conduct this meeting. Since the 
topic is so distinctively personal, seek to ob- 
tain definite answers from as many as pos- 
sible. List on a blackboard the parables as 
fast as named. When every one has expressed 
a preference, make another list of the unmen- 
tioned parables which are presumably non- 
favorites. Find out which is the most popu- 
lar parable and the next most popular. Ask 
which Gospel contains the largest number of 
parables, and where they are found in this 
Gospel. Which is the longest recorded para- 
ble and which the shortest? 


The meaning and value of parable. ‘‘ An 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning,’ is an 
excellent definition of a parable. Jesus did 
not invent this form of speech, but he gave 
it an imperishable worth. Think what we 
should miss if he had chosen to confine his 
teachings to plain, categorical statements. 
The exquisite literary perfection of his par- 
ables imbedded them forever in the memory 
of his disciples. And the book which next to 
the Bible has influenced the thought of Anglo- 
Saxon Christians embodies also this imagin- 
ative element, for John Bunyan said when he 
wrote Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘‘ I have used simil- 
itudes. 


The parabolic form essential. In resorting 
to parables Jesus was animated by something 
more than the desire:to have his teachings 
live. It was the only way in which he could 
make people understand the truths which he 
was burning to utter. ‘‘Unto what shall I 
liken the kingdom of God,’’ was his constant 
thought. And so he picks out familiar objects, 
the rock and the sands, the seed and the 
sower, the coin and the sheep, the net and 
the farmland, the pounds and the vineyard, 
and says in substanee:.‘‘ There’s a likeness 
between these things and God’s kingdom. 
Listen.” - 


Parables asa test. I was teaching a class 
of bright boys the other Sunday and asked 
them what part of the Bible they cared least 
for. Several said, ‘‘ The parables.’’ Possibly 
they had gone over them too recently. More 
likely they had not developed enough imagi- 
nation or enough spiritual life to see the 
deeper meanings of these familiar stories of 
the Master. It is true, as he intimated, that 
in order to understand them there must be in 
us something that responds—the attentive 
mind, the discerning spirit, the obedient 
will. Bot it is an encouraging thought that 
by study, prayer, practical application of the 
truth, we may increase the number of our 
favorite parables and see far more meaning in 
the ones which now—perhaps too glibly and 
thoughtlessly—we call our favorites. 








Ex-Governor Yates of Illinois, publicly af- 
firms that when governor he was offered a 
bribe of $25,000 by agents of the race track 
men of Chicago if he would sign a bill, legal- 
izing pool selling. New Hampshire needs to 
be alive to this procedure. 








| x | 
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The Literature of the Day 


Researches in Sinai 


The Sinaitic Peninsula has proved a 
ticb, if secondary source of archeological 
research for knowledge of Egyptian and 
Hebrew life, and Prof. W. M. Flinders Pet- 
rie has put ‘students of ancient history 
under obligations by his rich and sumptu- 
ously made Researches in Sinai, record- 
ing his work and that of C. T. Ourrelly in 
the mines and valleys and on the heights. 

The points of special interest are, of 
course, the Egyptian search for turquoises 
and copper and the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in the peninsula. Professor Petrie 
makes it clear to the reader that the 
climatic and meterological conditions of 
the country have changed very little, if 
at all, since man first left traces around 
the springs and at the mines. The present 
population is between five and seven 
thousand. The peninsula has always been 
able to feed and give water to so many 
and their flocks, but tono more. What, 
then, of the hundreds of thousands who, 
by the narrative as we have it in our 
English Bibles, came out of Egypt and 
spent forty years in the wilderness? 

Professor Petrie’s solution is interest- 
ing. The word translated thousand in 
the tables, means also tent. A later mis- 
reading, in the interest, conscious or un- 
conscious, of national pride, transferred 
the hundreds of tents in each tribe into 


the hundreds of thousands of individuals. 
Transfer them back into tents, and reckon 
by the average of tent accommodation in 
Sinai of today and the Israel which came 
out of Egypt shrinks to between five and 
six thousand. Once the life and death 
battle with about the same number of 
Amalekites (the then inhabitants of the 
valleys and dependants on the wells), was 
settled in their favor, the natural resources 
of the land were sufficient for them. 

Mr. Currelley’s suggestion that the tra. 
dition of manna is due to the Hebrew sur- 
prise at the sight of snow is not so plausi- 
ble. We prefer his alternative—that the 
story was true. 

A word must be said of the beauty and 
interest of the photographs, both of dis- 
coveries and of scenery, which put the 
reader well in touch with the problems 
and results of the work of research. 


(Researches in Sinai, by W. M. Flinders Petrie. pp. 
280. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00 net. 


The Mission World of the Pacific 


The useful series of outline handbooks 
of the world as a field of Christian 
missions published by the committee for 
united study proceeds with Christus Re- 
demptor, an outline study of the island 
world of the Pacific, by Helen Barrett 
Montgomery. There is the usual good 
taste in the making and in helps for the 


student, including a good map. The 
author is fortunate in a subject which 
stands somewhat apart from the usual 
work-a-day world in an atmosphere of 
romance, as well as in the striking per- 
sonalities of the pioneers and continuers 
of the mission work—men like John 
Williams, Paton, Chalmers, Patterson, 
Selwyn and others. The Philippines are 
included in the plan. 

Though intended primarily for classes, 
we can recommend the book heartily for 
private reading. It contams striking 
pictures of some of the most remarkable 
social and political changes in the history 
of men, which are all the more within 
the limits of narrative because they are 
upon sosmall ascale. No one can follow 
this story of heroic adventure for Christ 
without believing the testimony of Stev- 
enson, who entered the Pacific with a 
prejudice against missionary work and 
when hecame to know them said : ‘‘ Those 
who have a taste for hearing missions, 
Catholic or Protestant, decried, must 
seek their pleasure elsewhere than in my 
pages. Whether Catholic or Protestant, 
with all their gross blots, with all their 
deficiency of candor, of humor and of 
common sense, the missionaries are the 
best and most useful whites in the Pa- 
cific.” 


(Christus Redemptor, by Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
pp. 282. Macmillan Co. 50 cents net.) 





HISTORY 


History of the Town of peadiebore, Monee. 

chusetts, by Thomas Weston M. he 

ark * Bar. pp. 724. Hougntse, Arittiin “& Co. 
A fine oni of local history, prepared at 
the command of town-meeting. Mr. Weston 
laments that the worx was not done half a 
century ago when more memories of the older 
times were still to be drawn upon, but he has 
found so much and of such general interest 
that we cannot wish the work to have been in 
other hands. The Indian life, relations. to 
Plymouth, from which it was colonized, reli- 
gious, social and industrial experiences and 
progress are all described and fully illustrated. 


The Church and the Barbarians, by Kev. Wii- 
am oes Hutton, B. D. pp. 228. Macmillan 


The third volume of a series of eight intended 
to cover the whole range of church history. 
The title indicates the period extending from 
A. D. 461 to 1003. The aim is narrative and 
biographical characterization rather than quo- 
tation and annotation; the point of view is that 
of scholars of the Anglican Church. This vol- 
ume is complete in itself. 

2% Clty That Was, by Will Irwin. pp. 47. 

W. Huebsh, New York. 60 cents net. 

The author calls this panegyric on the San 
Francisco before the earthquake a Requiem of 
Old San Francisco. The climate, life and peo- 
ple of the lost city are described from the Bo- 
hemian point of view in a vivid and interest- 
ing style. 

The Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville, a new 

oe version, by Ethel > Sean pp. 409. 

. P. Dutton & Go. $3.00 net. 

A new translation of the famous chronicle 
which telis of the wars and character of St. 
Louis, king of France. It takes us, in the 
words of a plain man of the highest valor and 
character who was in the thick of all the 
fighting, into the days of the crusades. The 
edition is prepared for the general reader 
rather than the student, and is handsomely 
made and well illustrated. 

Pizarro, by Frederick A. Ober. pp. 296. Harper 

& Bros. $1.00 net. 
A readable narrative of the conquest of Peru, 
in which the personality of Pizarro is made 
central. It gives in compact form the strange 
facts regarding one of the strangest moments 
of history, when a few Spanish soldiers were 


able to win the greatest treasures of the new 
world of America. 
Baie) Ret i Cambridge, by W. W. Rouse 
2 E, P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents 
- 
The first of a series of monographs devoted 
to the colleges of the English universities. 
Beginning with descriptions of locality it goes 
on to history and biography, with the refresh- 
ment of personal anecdotes along the way. 


FICTION 


Foeweses Ag hy May Sinclair. pp. 175. Henry 
0. 
American readers of The Divine Fire will 
welcome this republication of that earlier 
story of hers which its author likes best. It 
shows in much briefer form the same quali- 
ties of insight, sense of change and growth 
in character, and a deeply interwoven humor 
centering about the careers of two London 
teachers and a handsome and masterful doc- 
tor, in love with one of them. 

Foo Voice of the Street, K Ernest Poole. pp. 

85. A. 8. Barnes & Co. -50. 

Out of the slums, slowly and with many 
relapses, by the call of his art and the devo- 
tion of friends, a boy rises to become a great 
singer. The gambler’s passion is strong in 
him and there are bitter sacrifices which must 
be made by him and others for the training 
of his voice. Sentiment and sadness, the 
sense of struggle against the downpull of the 
lower life find expression and will take hold 
on many minds. 

Huntington, Jr., by vee Clary Root. pp. 

344. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
Beginning at Yale, this porta tells of the 
plucky fight of a young man to maintain his 
father’s good name and restore the family 
fortunes in a Western city. He has to fight 
the opposition of a corrupt political. boss and 
becomes the hero of a hard-fought municipal 
campaign. His romance of love and of poli- 
tics is well managed and interesting. 

The Colonel of the Red Huzzars, by John 

Reed Scott. pp. 341. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Romance in the field which The Prisoner of 
Zenda opened. An American army officer 
resumes the place in the royal family of an 
imaginary European kingdom which his great- 
grandfather left to follow Lafayette to Amer- 


ica. Love and jealousy ensue, and the latter 
takes for its instrument a beautiful but un- 
scrupulous American woman. A bright and 
entertaining story, well suited for summer 
reading. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden, illus- 
trated. pp. 225. Macmillan Co. $1. 
A handsome edition with fitustrations in color 
which will appeal to lovers of Elizabeth and 
her humorous views of life. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Old Tales from Rome, by Alice Zimmern. 
pp. 294. A. ©. McClurg & Co. 


Books of this class are extremely useful in 
preparing the minds of boys and girls for 
future learning and culture. This draws its 
material mainly from Virgil, Livy and Ovid 
and is a well-illustrated and well-written ex- 
ample of its class. 

pegs Hero Stories, by Eva March Tappan, 

Ph. pp. 265. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 55 

janae ne 
An introduction to American history for the 
younger children containing pleasantly told 
stories and admirable illustrations. Biogra- 
phies of five explorers, five colonists, four 
pioneers, together with fifteen short stories of 
war times are included. A beautifully made 
text or gift-book for little children. 


eA Love’s Sweet Rule, by Gabrielle E. Jack- 
= PP; oo 320. John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
Pp a. 


A pleasant story for girls, with high ideals of 
character and home life. Some of our readers 
may find fault with the appearance in it of an 
approving attitude toward the theater—a more 
pertinent criticism, we think, would be that 
few of our girls are able to enjoy as much 
luxury as fell to the lot of Marjorie Prior. 
But such improbabilities as occur are by no 
means glaring. 

In God’s Garden, by Amy Stedman. pp. 143. 

Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
The objection to this rendering of the stories 
of certain saints for little children is a serious 
one, it treats matters legendary and poetic as 
if they were ascertained and trustworthy bis- 
torical facts. A more discriminating taste 
and a less credulous mind might have made an 
admirable book for children out of this mixed 
material of history and fable. 
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A Midsummer Ministry — 


Glimpse of an East Side Vacation School in New York City 


By 


“T’m afraid that soup made Rosie sick so 
she couldn’t go to the vacation school,” said 
an anxious mother to an East Side doctor the 
other day. ‘“‘ What was in it,” asked the 
doctor. ‘‘O, some cabbage and onions and 
a piece of meat and a dash of garlic and some 
other things.”” ‘* But it wasn’t the soup that 
made Rosie sick,”’ the doctor said to a crowd 
of youngsters in a vacation school in the Peo- 
ple’s Home Church lecture hall; ‘‘ Rosie had 
three half-spoiled bananas and two green 
apples, two sticks of chocolate and a taste of 
three lolly. pops after the soup. And think of 
the flies that had wiped their feet on that 
push-cart! How many feet hasa fly?” And 
an eager chorus shouts, ‘Six!’ ‘* Yes, and 
we have hard work enough to keep two feet 
clean, to say nothing of six. Then these flies 
that never wash their feet walk all over the 
sliced watermelon and candy and apples until 
the push-cart man whisks them away to settle 
in the street and get their feet dirty again and 
come back with all their neighbors to wipe 
their feet in the cart again, and that helps 
make Rosie sick. Now, instead of eating all 
that stuff, why not get a bank and save those 
pennies, and all of you go off on an excursion 
together?’’ Thus did this modern medical 
Eve tempt those children from the dirty 
streets and bad-smelling houses to the dis- 
content which means rising in the world. ‘ 

“*And you, little house-mothers ’’—looking 
closer one saw three babies with the older 
girls—‘‘ don’t jump from the curbstone with 
baby in your arms to jolt its little jelly brain; 
and don’t lift baby up the curb by one arm, 
like this,’”’ and a strong wrist lifted a small 
boy by one arm to the low platform. Such 
was the homely, straight, medical doctrine 
this woman of the people gave, adding that 
the children must learn to breathe through 
the nose and change sides in sleeping so as 
not to grow lop-sided, and take a bath of tepid 
water and soap every day. ‘‘ And children, 
here is a conundrum: What is the last thing 
you take off when you go to bed?” They 
gave it up and a general laugh rippled out 
when the smiling lips answered, ‘“‘ Don’t you 
take your feet off the floor last? But I want 
you to remember to take your undervests off 
before that, so that your bodies can breathe as 
well as your lungs.’’ The conundrum had 
clinched the lesson and vigorous applause re- 
warded the lecturer. 


PASSING A GOOD TIME ON 


**It is almost mockery to talk about open 
windows and change of clothing and not eat- 
ing between meals,’’ said the doctor to us 
afterwards. ‘‘And yet only the other day a 
finely-dressed man with a silk hat gave my 
sister two dollars just as she was starting out 
with an open-air excursion, and said, ‘I was 
sent out on an open-air trip once and I never 
forgot it. I want to pass it along!’’’ They 
will pass it on, too. Just across the street is 
a fine building with Public Baths of the City 
of New York chiseled in the stone coping. 
These baths belong to the people, and are 
open from 6 A. M. to 9 Pp. M. daily, the only 
condition being that one must bring a clean 
towel. Three hours of the daily use belong 
to children exclusively. Baths in tepid water 
are not so very far out of reach, after all. 

It did sadden one to hear that by Friday and 
Saturday the children are hungry, for the good 
meals of the week are in its first part, a fact 
that induced free Friday lunches in some va- 
cation schools Jast year. Nor are the clothes 
very much more than a faded calico wrapper, 
cut off for some of the girls to suit the height; 
while a child eame last week whose sole gar- 
ment was a shirt. Undervests to be removed 
at night are rather a luxury under these cir- 
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cumstances. Yet I remember that a leading 
dealer in building materials went over the list 
of other dealers with me and we found that 
sixty-five out of a possible eighty were He- 
brews. These children will rise in the world 
and they will take their school ideas with 
them. Hebrews and Italians, with scattering 
nationalities represented, are in these vacation 
schools, and some of this teaching will stick 
as did the memory of the fresh-air excursion 
in the mind of our silk-hatted philanthropist. 


AN INDUSTRIAL FEATURE 


What impressed me was that the boys were 
the best listeners, although they are not saints. 
They endure the singing, the four boys on 
the back seat joining in a two-air falsetto 
which at least did not make discord even if it 
were in the pure spirit of mischief. Later 
they were invited to leave, but they slipped 
back for the hammock work, and here they 
were eager and intense. ‘‘Who has them 
when they are done?”’ ‘We pay twenty-five 
cents for the stuff—don’t you think they are 
worth that? ’’ anxiously queries the ringleader 
in the high church opera episode. And they 
certainly were. The workmanship was excel- 
lent. “‘Would they hold me—160 pounds?”’ 
“*Sure, more’n that!” And I believed them 
as I inspected the work. After graduation 
day, late in August, when the hammocks, 
table mats and other sewing of the older girls 
and the raffia baskets and hats of the younger 
children are used to adorn the hall where the 
exercises are held, these products are the chil- 
dren’s own property to keep or sell. 


THE GOOD OF IT 


“Is it worth while?” Certainly, for these 
schools cost only about a dollar a child for the 
two months of July and August, or $300 a 
school. New York has twenty-three schools 
this year, and new centers of work in Brooklyn 
and Jersey City. The average number in each 
is 35-150, daily. ‘‘ There was a fire down our 
way the other day,’”’ was one principal’s naive 
explanation ofa shrinkage. “‘ Andan excursion 
down ours,’’ chimed in another at the weekly 
conference of workers last Monday at old 
St. Mark’s Church. Here Dr. Laidlaw of the 
Federation of Churches and Superintendent 
Boville of the vacation schools in the children’s 
welfare department, a permanent division of 
the federation’s great and comprehensive work, 
meet the teachers to encourage and advise. 
Experiences and difficulties are freely discused 
and three Bible study stories are charmingly 
told each week by different teachers to the 
others, who act as a class. I heard one of 
them told to the school I am describing and 
learned that usually the children make sand 
maps to give the story a graphic setting. The 
telling set me to studying faces and I thought: 
‘** Jews, Italians and Slavs listening to Bible 
stories with morals to them! Whence and 
whither?”’ 

THE BENEFACTORS 


It is due in part to the magnificent courage 
and fine idealism of these young teachers. 
Superintendent Boville will tell you this, in 
tones which show his pride in them. In part 
it results from the steady, heroic work of 
amalgamation done by institutional churches 
like that where I sat, which has a separate de- 
partment of Slavic work, but Italians and Jews 
in its Sunday and week day classes. Racial 
lines have been effaced by churches like Jud- 
son Memorial, our own Bethany and the Camp 
Memorial, the Church of the Sea and Land, 
far down on the East Side, and the People’s 
Home Church. I thought of Dr. Laidlaw’s 
words, spoken with the calm assurance which 
has planted that wonderful “clearing house 


and conning tower” in the midst of our city’s 
religious wonders and appalling problems: 
““We are raising $1,000,000 endowment for the 
federation so that we can use our regular in- 
come for vacation schools and similar work.” 
I remembered that Catholic children are for- 
bidden to attend these schools because they 
are held in churches and also that some did. 
sneak away for the last Commencement, know- 
ing it meant a flogging when they came back. 
I thought of the Italian doctors jealous of the 
school inspectors and the “‘ first aid-to injared: 
lessons” of the summer schools, circulating. 
wild stories of kidnapping and throat-cutting, 
to retain their hold on the credulity of these 
people. The remembrance of the hungry- 
eyed children of the Fridays and Saturdays, 
of Spargo’s Bitter Cry of the Children and the 
federation’s graphic chart of New York’s 
Child Problem, the 1,053,293 children of for- 
eign parentage and the 661,741 under fifteen 
years of age, is set over against the fact that 
last year there were 4,127 children in these 
vacation schools. 

*« But what are these among so many,”’ cries 
the skeptical mind? Before me is a letter of 
of Mr. Riis’s to the federation, with this 
sentence. ‘‘ The children’s plight in the tene- 
ment house environment in which ‘all the 
infinences make for unrighteousness,’ is utterly 
appalling. The churehes, standing dark and 
silent on week days, were a constant reminder 
of our little faith tome. You have done a lot 
in opening them to the children, and done it 
right. The blessing will not fail to follow.’’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GOOD CITIZEN 


Oar prophet of a new city of faith and good 
cheer is right. Today the public bath attend- 
ants have to wash down to the sewers the 
animated nature left after closing hours. Day 
after tomorrow a Pastor will be teaching a 
Stokes, and the “‘ haves ” and the “ have nots ’” 
will gaze into each other’s eyes in a better, 
actual brotherhood. These sixty-nine vaca- 
tion teachers drawn from Princeton, Yale, 
Columbia, Barnard, Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley, can never forget. Their vigorous han- 
dling of these questions, practical and free 
from sentiment as it is, will come straight 
home to the hearts of the rest of us who do 
not know, “‘ Lest we forget.’’ And these boys 
and girls learning that a hall bed room with. 
doors and windows closed has air supply 
enough only for three hours will see to it, 
when they are builders, that there shall be no 
dark rooms. : 

Why will this be? Because in these kinder- 
gartens they are singing this summer a varia- 
tion on the old revival hymn so that it now 
reads: 

Trust and obey, 
For there’s no other way, 
To be happy, good children 
But to trust and obey. 

Trust—can they learn it? The contagion of 
practical, everyday faith radiates from those 
young collegians teaching children of all na- 
tionalities and creeds, in the co-operation of 
drills and choruses, in the discipline and 
appeal of manual training, in the, fact that 
Jews, Italians, Slavs and Americans are lis- 
tening to the classic stories of the Old and New 
Testament, and chanting together the Lord’s 
Pfayer. Obey whom? The ward boss? An- 
other Personality walks these streets of whose 
teaching some of these little ones hear first as 
they stand at the close of each session, ‘and 
with folded hands and bowed heads repeat 
together, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” 

WHERE EXTREMES MEET 


Oat of those evil-smelling streets crowded 
with humanity, to the quiet impressiveness 
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and restful harmony of Grace Church’s noon- 
day service, is to touch the extremes of wor- 
ship and to test one’s faith in methods of sal- 
vation. But as liturgy merged into exhorta- 
tion to “Sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts,’’ the emotion of protest against the 
violent contrasts of poverty with plenty, of 
evil environment with sheltering care, of rest- 
less children with half-acquired reverence 
chanting the Lord’s Prayer and the stately 
march of orderly and impressive worship, the 
emotion was crowded out by a conviction. In 
here the duty is yet being preached; out yonder 
it is in the full swing of application. The 
command to live clean lives is as much needed 
‘on Broadway as on Avenue A. In both places 
are His children. These bright young stu- 
dents, giving gladly the summer for not much 
more than board and room, are the new medi- 
ators of the old covenant. In them society’s 
extremes clasp hands. Through them the old 
parable glows with a new meaning, ‘‘I will 
give unto this last even as unto thee.” 





John R. Mott in South Africa 


Mr. Mott, the student Christian leader, has 
recently been spending several months in 
South Africa. In a private letter from which 
we are permitted to quote, he writes as fol- 
lows: 


Whether regarded intellectually, politically, 
financially or religiously, Lovedale is one of 
the most fruitful mission colleges in the non- 
Christian world. In methods, spirit and repu- 
tation it corresponds in several respects to 
Tuskegee in America. It is situated in Kaf- 
fraria about seven hundred miles northeast of 
Capetown and about eighty miles west of the 
Indian Ocean coast. It has in all departments 
nedrly eight hundred students drawn from all 
parts of the vast territory of South Africa. 
I was informed by the president of the institu- 
tion that théréis probably tet a tribe south of 
the Zambesi River which is not represented 
in the student body, and that there area few 
from the more distant regions of Central 
Africa. One fact, showing the genuine in- 
terest of the natives themselves in this col- 
lege and also the spirit of self-reliance which 
it develops, is that the native students last 
year paid in fees over $25,000. 

Other native institutions sent deputations 
to Lovedale to attend my meetings. Some 
fifty young men tramped over the mountain 
from Healdtown and remained until the close 
of the visit. Smaller delegations came from 
other places, besides quite a number of mis- 
sionaries, native pastors, evangelists and 
teachers from the region roundabout. Al- 


though my visit at Lovedale was not a long ' 


one, lasting only about forty-eight hours, it 
was one of the most fruitful I have ever 
made. The intensity, power and fruitfalness 
of the meetings recall my visits at Yale in 
1898, at Okayama, Japan, over four years 
ago, and at Oxford a year ago last winter. 
At each evangelistic meeting practically every 
young man in the college was present. My 
addresses were translated into Kaffir by a 
most able native interpreter. Certain critical 
parts of my messages were translated by him 
into Sesuto also, in order to make doubly 
sure that my meaning be understood. 

There was an eagerness and earnestness 
about the attention of these young men which 
was both pitiful and inspiring. Just as the 
sea of faces of some of my Chinese, Japanese 
and Indian audiences lingers in memory, 80 
will the vision of these hundreds of dusky 
faces of Zulus, Kaffirs, Basutos, Fingoes, 
Baralongs and other African tribes, never be 
forgotten. After each address the young men 
who had come to recognize their deep need 
were invited to stay behind and I brought to 
bear on their minds and hearts more fully and 
personally the claims of Christ and sought to 


make plain the steps which they must neces- | 


sarily take in order to experience his power. 
These quiet searching times which I spent 
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journey. 


sweet and clean. 


When You a’ 


The best protection against the minor an- 
noyances of travel, chief among which are 
wind, dust and extremely hard water, is—a 
half cake of Ivory Soap in your toilet case. 

Used frequently and liberally, it will go 
far toward mitigating the discomforts of the 
Lathers freely; rinses quickly; 
leaves hands and face and body cool and 
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Traveling Go. 


There is no “*free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 


— Seana ES aN 
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with those earnest young men, groping after 
the true light, were at once battle-grounds 
and valleys of decision. One hundred and 
seventy-five students from Lovedale and the 
other institutions represented, definitely and 
‘ courageously indicated their desire and pur- 
pose to accept Jesus Christ as their Divine 
{ Saviour and Lord. I was assured by their 
professors that among the number were sev- 
eral of the strongest characters, including the 
son of a chief. 
Another matter to which I devoted special 
attention was that of pressing upon the native 
’ Christian students their responsibility to de- 
' vote themselves to Christian work among their 
own tribes or in other parts of Africa, as min- 
isters, evangelists, catechists and Christian 
‘ teachers. As a result, before I left, some 
| fifty-seven of the ablest Christian young men 
signed the volunteer declaration indicating 
their purpose, if God permit, to devote their 
‘lives to Christian work. This gave the mis- 
sionaries great encouragement. When it is 
| remembered that during the first forty years 
of the history of Lovedale only 287 of*its stu- 
dents entered Christian work, it is indeed a 
| striking fact that such a large number should, 
‘after thorough and prayerful consideration, 
rise up within a few days and dedicate them- 
! selves to such noble service. It is inexplicable 
apart from the thorough work of preparation 
made by the missionaries and the mighty mov- 
_ ing of the Spirit of God, first, in the conver- 
‘ae of such large numbers of their fellow- 





students and, secondly, in firing their hearts 
with a passion to make Christ known among 
their people sitting in such deep darkness. 

Africa can never be evangelized by white 
men alone or chiefly. The climate and lan- 
guages and vast number of men required and 
the large expense involved are all against it. 
Foreign missionaries are indispensable to 
raise up, train and guide the native workers, 
but the network of evangelism can never be 
adequately spread over the countless tribes 
of this great continent without what I have 
called an army of native teachers, catechists 
and preachers. In all my meetings I sought 
to lay upon the native young men who are 
to enter the various forms of industry, a 
burden of responsibility for the Christianiza- 
tion of their peoples just as upon their fellow- 
students who might decide to devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry or to teach- 
ing. This concerns by far the larger part of 
the African students. In Africa, much more 
than in Japan or even in India or China, it 
is indispensable to link closely industrial en- 
terprise with aggressive Christianity. 

To make a new continent of that which has 
been given over for long centuries to idleness, 
superstition, cruelty and degradation, is the 
stupendous task whieh confronts Christianity 
in Africa. The key to the problem, beyond 
shadow of doubt, lies in securing an adequate 
native Christian agency. This must be en- 
listed and trained by the European and Amer- 
iean in Africa. 
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Calls 


ANDERSON, MILLEDGE T., W. Hanover, Mass., to 
Chesterfield. Accepts. 

BARSTOW, JOHN, Manchester, Vt., to Lee, Mass. 

BELL, ABRAHAM, Withee, Wis., and outstations, to 
Bloomer and outstations. Accepts. 

BoLGER, THos. F., Pearl, Ida., to Tempe, Ariz. 
Accepts, to begin Aug. 19. 

Corson, THOs. M., Salem, Mass., to Mason, N. H. 
Accepts, to begin Aug. 5. 

CRAIG, JOHN E., Farnam, Neb., to Cortland. Ac- 
cepts. 

DICKINSON, CORNELIUS E., Columbia Ch., Cincin- 
nati, O., to Belpre. Accepts. 

Drew, Epw. P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Old South Ch., Worcester. 

DyCKMAN, HENRY M. (Presb.), Pottstown, Pa., 
accepts call to First Ch., Westfield, Mass. 

ERSKINE, JOHN W., Standish, Mich., to Vanderbilt. 
Declines. 

Evans, JOHN G., Corry, Pa., to Vaughnsville, O. 
Accepts. 

GoopwIin, GEo. K., Franconia, N. H., to Bethel, 
Vt. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

HART, Wo. W., Chicago Sem., to Garfield Park, 


Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 
HILLs, Wo. S., Linwood, Kan., to Longton. Ac- 
cepts. 


HUELSTER, Epw. W., Sparta, Wis., to Homer, 
i A 

MEVIS, MARTIN F., Southboro, Mass., to North 
Hampton, N. H. Accepts. 

MILLS, RICHARD B., late of Harpswell, Me., to 
Bristol. Accepts, and is at work. 

MOOREHOUSE, G. ERNEST, Centralia, Kan., accepts 
call to Astoria, Ore. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to Whitman. Accepts. 

RotcH, CALEB L., Monmouth, Me., to Otisfield. 
Accepts. 

SARGENT, CHAS. F., Solon, Me., to Oakham, Mass. 
Declines. 

Simms, THOs., Middlebury, Vt., accepts call to 
First Ch., Braintree, Mass. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., Green Bay, Wis., to People’s 
Ch., Aurora, Ill. Accepts. 

WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., recently of Prospect 
Hill Ch., Somerville, Mass., to Wallingford, Ct. 
WoopMAN, GEo. E., JR., Wilmington, Vt., to Mon- 

mouth, Me., a former parish. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GOODYEAR, DEMONT, i. Riverside Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., July 24. Sermon, Rev. J. 8S. Williamson; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Edw. Constant, R. D. 
Sawyer, B. H. Weston, W. F. Low, E. S. Stack- 
pole, D. D., Arthur Dechman, J. D. Dingwell, 
F.E Emrich, D.D, G. L. Gleason, J. W. Flagg 
and Joseph Kimball. 

SINGER, W. L., Lawton, N. D., July 17. Parts by 
Supts. G. J. Powell and E. H. Stickney; Rev. 
Messrs. P. J. Henness and F. H. Leslie. 


Resignations 


ANDERSON, MILLEDGE T., W. Hanover, Mass. 
BELL, ABRAHAM, Withee, Wis., and outstations. 
BoLcGER, THOS. F., Pearl, Ida. 

CRAIG, JOHN E., Farnum, Neb. 

DICKINSON, CORNELIUS E., Columbia Ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

DrREw, Epw. P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass. 

HIuxs, Wo. 8., Linwood, Kan. 

JENKINS, DAvID T., Bethany Ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
to take effect Oct. 1. 

JONES, RICHARD, Doniphan, Neb. He takes up 
land in South Dakota. 

MOOREHOUSE, G. ERNEST, Centralia, Kan. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Roop, JOHN 8., Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
take effect Dec. 31, after pastorate of more than 
five years. 

RoTcH, CALEB L., Monmouth, Me. 

Simms, THOS., Middlebury, Vt., to take effect Oct. 
1, after a pastorate of nearly six years. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., Green Bay, Wis. 
tered Unitarian fellowship. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Gentry, Ark. Church votes not 
to accept. 

WoopMAN, GEO. E., JR., Wilmington, Vt. 


Dismissions 


McCorD, ARCHIBALD, Plymouth Ch., Providence, 
R. 1., July 20. Resignation to take effect Oct. 1. 


Has en- 


Summer Supplies 
BEVAN, NOAH, at Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


Personals 


ANDRUS, J. COWLES, and Mrs. Andrus were given 
a farewell reception in the chapel by the church 


at Enfield, Mass., which presented an envelope 
well filled with greenbacks. 

BLANCHARD, Epw. B., received more than $150 
from “34 friends and well-wishers” in E. Doug- 
lass, Mass., which pastorate he has just resigned. 

Bross, Dr. HARMON, of Chadron, Neb., having 
completed 22 years of faithful, efficient mission- 
ary service, appreciative resolutions were passed 
by the State Home Missionary Society, by the 
C. H. M.S. (national) and by the Lincoln Congrega- 
tional Club, all of which the Nebraska Journal 
published in full. Dr. Bross fell down stairs re- 
cently, injuring his spine seriously, which con- 
fined him to his bed for some days, but he is 
gaining. 

HIGGINS, Ron't M., Berlin, Wis., is taking a vaca- 
tion trip to the old world. 

MEVIS, MARTIN F., and family were presented 
with a purse of $140 at a farewell reception 
tendered by the churches in Southboro and 
Southville, Mass. The large gathering included 
various denominations, the address being by the 
Episcopal rector. 

PHILLIPS, Dr. GEO. W., retiring pastor at Rut- 
land, has supplied the pulpit during July, but goes 
now to his recently purchased home in Shrews- 
bury, Mass. The Rutland church will be closed for 
a few weeks for renovation of church and parson- 
age in preparation for the coming of Rev. William 
H. Spence, who begins service Oct. 1. 

SELL, Dr. HENRY T., pastor Plymouth Ch., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has given eight interpretative Bible 
lectures at the Miami Valley Chautauqua, near 
Dayton, O. 

SWEET, Wo. I., Everett, Mass., on returning from 
an absence with his family at York Beach, found 
that his house had been ransacked by thieves, 
who stole a large quantity of clothing. Happily 
the silver and other valuables were locked up. 

TUTHILL, C. JULIAN, Mattapoisett, Mass., has 
prepared a ritual which has been accepted by the 
Order of United Workmen of New England. 
They had offered several bundred dollars for the 
best one prepared by a member. 

VAUGHAN, Lewis B., Vicksburg, Mich., spends 
his vacation in North Wales. Church has adopted 
individual cups. 

WILSON, Rev. ALFRED G., and wife of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., on their 25th wedding anniversary, 
were presented by their people with a bag con- 
50 silver dollars. 


Anniversaries 


PRINCETON, MINN., Rev. J. R. Henderson. 50th 
of organization, celebrated July 20-22, with ad- 
dress by Rev. J. M. Hulbert on Fifty Years of 
Religious Progress, and sermons by Rev. S. V. 8. 
Fisher and the pastor. 

QuINCY, MAss., Washington St. Fifth of ordina- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. A. R. Atwood, and 55th 
of the ordination of his father, Rev. Louis P. At- 
wood, observed jointly, with address by the latter 
on his long term of service. 

SANFORD, ME., Rev. H. O. Hofstead. 120th, cele- 
brated by payment of debt for which pastor had 
secured $900, over $150 more than required. 
Church received nearly 30 accessions in year, and 
recently raised pastor’s salary and furnished par- 


sonage. 
Material Gain 


ALBION, NEB —Contract let for decorating interior 
of auditorium. 

FAIRFIELD, NEB.—$356 raised toward new fur- 
nace and repairs, to cost in all about $500. 

FAIRVIEW, KAN.—$2,700 raised for new edifice. 
Work to begin at once. 

GENEVA, N&EB., Rev. Thos. Griffiths. 
renovation costing $500. 

GREENVILLE, ME., Rev. R. A. Fowles. Electric 
lights, new heating plant and sanitary improve- 
ments. Cost, $500. 

HAVELOCK, NEB —Walls and cellar of parsonage, 
lately damaged by high water, repaired. 

HOPKINTON, N. H., Rev. Louis Ellms. Newly 
painted and electric-lighted house of worship re- 
opened with special exercises, including greetings 
from neighboring pastors and historical address 
by C. C. Lord. 

LOWELL, MAss., High Street, Rev. A. C. Ferrin. 
Closed for repairs during August. Auditorium 
and vestry will be decorated, outside painted, 
new plumbing, electric lights and minor repairs, 
all at cost of about $3,000. 

WEBSTER, Mass., Second.—Interior of house of 
worship frescoed. 

WEEPING WATER, NEB.—New furnace and re- 
pairs costing in all $300-$400. 


Suggestive Features 


CORNING, Io.—Sunset picnic, when church people 
gather in the park, eat supper together and 
have @ social time. 


Repairs and 


-RocKY HILL, CT., Rev. Frank Waters. 


FARRAGUT, Io.—Juniors received missionary ban- 
ner for largest missionary contribution per mem- 
ber of any society in 12th Endeavor district. 
Best of all, they did not know a prize had been 
offered. 

GRAFTON, MAss., Rev. 8. A. Harlow. 
nished by choir of college students. 

PORTLAND, ME., Free, Rev. C. H. Harrison. Me- 
morial service in parish hall for Miss Mary Mor- 
rill, who formerly taught school in that building, 
became a missionary in China and was murdered 
in the Boxer uprising a few years ago. Sermon 
was by Rev. Raymond Calkins. 

PUEBLO, COL., First. Men’s banquet, with ad- 
dresses by Drs. J. B. Gregg, F. T. Bayley and 
four laymen. Subjects included: The Church as 
a Social Force, How to Run a Board of Trustees, 
If I Were a Minister, Congregationalism in a 
New State. 


Music fur- 


Owing to 
indisposition of pastor on a recent Sunday, Mrs. 
Waters gave interesting report of spring meeting 
of Eastern Conference. 

Sioux City, Io., Dr. J. W. Frizzell. Boys’ Club, 
governed by council including pastor. Boys and 
girls to have inviting rooms in basement, equipped 
with light gymnasium apparatus, musical instru- 
ments, literature and games. Conditions of mem- 
bership: that the members lead clean, upright 
lives and attend at least one church service on Sun- 
day. The first 25 members who live up to rules 
receive membership in Y. M. C. A., with gym- 
nasium privileges. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Eastern Ave., Rev. T. W. 
Davison. 17 boys camp at Wickabog Pond, 
West Brookfield, in care of pastor and his wife, 
for two weeks or more. Cooking to be done at 
neighboring farmhouse in charge of Mrs. Davison. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Good Will, Rev. E. D. Gaylord. 
Directory of members left for reference over pas- 
tor’s box at door of church. Not to be taken away. 

TOLEDO, O, Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen. 
Pastor’s Pages: for young men aged 12-18. Colors, 
blue and white. ? 

Pledge: I'll be true 
All through 
To the blue 
And the white— 
To the right; 
In the might 
And the sight 
Of the Lord, my king! 
Motto: ‘‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it;” 
Aim: To be clean in body, mind and heart, gen- 
tlemanly in action, prompt in service, faithful in 
work, a reliable Christian, worth something in 
the service of Jesus Christ and the church of 
which I am a member; Work: To do with our 
might, what our hands find to do; to act as “ min- 
ute men,” subject to special call, when there is 
work to do; to serve as messengers, for the church 
and pastor, at regular or special hours; to assist 
at the church, or among the homes of our people, 
in distributing letters and literature; Jdeal: 
Strong, clean, useful, well-trained Christian man- 
hood—the pattern in Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Saviour. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. 
Fishburn. Brief reception held in Green Parlor 
at close of each service, when the pastor and his 
wife are glad to meet all who can remain, and to 
receive names and addresses of strangers. 

WORCESTER, MAss., Old South, Rev. J. H. Mat- 
thews, acting pastor. Grand exhibition of pic- 
tures of its three meeting houses, nine pastors, 
numerous Officers and members. Old-fashioned 
costumes and songs caused much merriment. 


Notes of Progress 


NEWARK, O., First, Rev. T. H. Warner, pastor. 
New members received at July communion, mak- 
ing 45 during present pastorate of less than two 
years. In paying the first installment of its loan 
from the Church Building Society, the church paid 
$250 instead of the $100 due. 

SOMERVILLE, MAS8s8., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
80 accessions since Jan. 1. 





Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is again in this 
country. He is to teach the Bible at the Gen- 
eral Conference of Christian Workers at 
Northfield now in session and will also givea 
number of post-conference addresses during 
this month and next. Six of his Sundays are 
pledged to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where he has been heard 
with interest in other years. 
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Michigan’s Nestor Retires. 
BY REV. JOHN P. SANDERSON, LANSING, MICH. 


In the withdrawal of Dr. DeForest from 
the pastorate of Woodward Avenue Church, 
Detroit, Mich., for an Eastern residence, 
Michigan Congregationalists lose their senior 
pastor and long time leader in the adminis- 
trative interests of the denomination within 
thestate. Only oneother, Rev. Demas Cochlin 
of Traverse City, antedates his term of service, 
and he only by a few months. 

Dr. DeForest brought to his Detroit pastor- 
ate in 1889 a ripened culture. Graduated from 
Yale College in 1862, from the seminary in 
1866, ordained in his first pastorate at South 





REV. HEMAN P. DE FOREST, D. D. 


Attleboro, Mass., serving briefly here and 
with Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, he gained 
experience in two pastorates of nine years 
each at Westboro and Taunton, Mass. He 
has given the best years of his life to the 
church in Detroit and to the fellowship of 
Michigan churches. His long service and 
close identification with the missionary and 
educational interests of the state have revealed 
the strength and wealth of his character. 

In Detroit Dr. DeForest has been recog- 
nized as an intellectual leader, a close, thor- 
ough student, a clear, profound thinker, an 
educator who dealt with fundamental princi- 
ples and was indifferent to the approval of 
the superficial thinker. His appeal was to 
the intelligent conscience rather than to the 
disturbed affections, and was cogent by virtue 
of his strength of manhood. Though he wit- 
nessed a diminishing membership and waning 
strength in his church, due largely no doubt 
to the transition from a residence section to 
a boarding house district, he held with un- 
flagging loyalty and admiration the strong 
factors.of his-congfegation. ‘He was beloved 
and esteemed not alone because of the strength 
of his message, but because he was a friend 
and counselor of unusual wisdom and fidelity. 
His judicial temperament, sound wisdom and 
unselfish devotion made his counsel worth 
seeking. 

The realignment of the congregation in 
harmony with his high spiritual and intel- 
lectual ideals, if not promotive, under un- 
toward conditions, of numerical growth, 
nevertheless made sure foundations for an- 
other to build upon if the material can be 
summoned by the workers who abide. 

This judicial discernment rooted in thorough 
culture early found recognition in the admin- 
istrative work of the state, and Dr. DeForest 
was chosen a member of the board of trustees 
of the Michigan Home Missionary Society and 
a trustee of Olivet College. To such servi 
he gave his powers without reserve and with 
sacrificial fidelity, never failing to attend the 
meetings and always contributing toand shap- 


ing the results attained. In the readjustment / 


of our polity, widely quoted throughout our 
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fellowship, he was the initial and formative 
factor; and in the re-constitution of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society was a 
valued member of the committee whose states- 
manlike report was adopted. Michigan parts 
with him with sincere regret. 

The Woodward Avenue Church faces its 
serious problem with commendable courage 
and large promise of success in calling as Dr. 
DeForest’s successor, Dr. William Byron 
Forbush, associate pastor of Dr. A. E. 
Kittredge of Madison Square (Dutch Re- 
formed) Church, New York. Dr. Forbush is 
a Vermonter in the strength of early manhood, 
a graduate of Dartmouth, Union Seminary and 
the University of New York and is best known 
as the author of The Boy Problem and of The 
Boy’s Life of Christ. He will be heartily wel- 
comed to Michigan, as to our larger denomina- 
tional fellowship, and to a field where there 
will be abundant opportunity for the applica- 
tion of the principles he has enunciated. 





Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Alameda, West End 4 4 Rutland C:8 
Berkeley, North 1 8 Somerville, Broad- 
So 12 33 way , get 
roville a . 
Pacific Grove, May- MINNESOTA 
D Frat ¥ Northfield 67 73 
San Francisco, Beth- orthfield 7 
lehem : 5 9 St. Paul, Pacific 10 10 
— - NEBRASKA 
GORE ROT IK Bloomfield — 6 
Branford, First 9 9% Columbus a 
Burlington 3 3 Irvington — 13 
Derby, First 22 27 Kearney, First — 3 
Goshen 14 15 Spencer - § 
Plymouth 2 i 
Stonington 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILLINOIS Concord = $ 
Chicago, Central Gorham . = 
Park =... NEW YORK 
Creston — 7 Antwerp “7 
East St. Louis 4 44 . an 
Providence a. 7 e 
Shabbona 11 11 OTHER STATES 
MAINE Boise, ids. » $ - 
Chelsea, Mich. 
Bangor, eemmemes 3 Fort Recovery. Oo. 9 10 
Cumberland Center 2 4 Jacksonville, Fla. — 5 
watered os ee os 
betsaretieny See ss Rochester, — 4 10 
MASSACHUSETTS Spokane, Wa.,Corbin 
Attleboro, Second 6-7 ar! 
Haverhill, Riverside 6 7 Three churches with 
Mill River 7 7 less than three | 
Conf., 284. Total, 505. 


Total stnce Jan. 1, Conf., 3,590; tot., 7,733 





Meetings and Events to Come 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: 
Christian Workers ay 3-19; Post Conference Ad- 
dresses, Aug. 20—Cet. 1. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, second biennial 
session, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20-24. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 

















DODGE—SINCLAIR—In Honolulu, July 26, by Dr. 
Doremus Scudder, Rev. Rowland B. Dodge of_the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association, stationed at Wai- 
luku, island of Maui, afd Alice, daughter of Prof. 
Jobn E, Sinclair, of Worcester, ass. 


Deaths 


The shares. ‘or notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
ditional rh ten cents counting eh words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

ATHERTON—In State College. Pennsylvania, July 24, 
George W. Atherton, LL. D., president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Dr. Atherton was born in Box- 
ford, Mass., educated at Yale, and served in the Civil 
War. Fora time he was professor of Latin.and Greek 
at Rutgers College, but for twenty-four years he has 
been identified with Pennsylvania State College. 

W—At Amboy, Ill., June 29, after a long illness, 

Sea tDonald. son-of Rev. B. J. H. Shaw, late pastor at 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 

WINCH—In Westboro, July 6, Mrs. Ellen M. B. Winch, 
widow of the late Calvin i. Winch of Boston. 
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I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 

There are other lamp- 
chimneys, but their makers 
fail to own them. It’s no 
wonder. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
a lamp, and it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Is Your Money 
Earning 4% ? 


You probably have a savings 
account in your local bank. 


How much is it earning for you? 


The Slater Trust Company of 
) Pawtucket, R.1., pays 4% com- 
pounded semi-annually on all 
savings accounts. 

The Slater Trust Company has 
a Capital of $500,000, and in ad- 
dition a surplus of $750,000. It 
has over 8,800 depositors with a 
total deposit account of over 
$6,250,000. 

Your savings are safeguarded 
by men of the highest integrity. 

Why not transfer your account to 
the Slater Trust Company and get 
the advantage of its higher rate? 

Send today for our 
** Banking by Mail’’ Booklet. 

Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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the Austin Universal Air 
Chest System. 
Write for Booklet * A.” 
ving us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular. 
e@ pay all expense. 
The Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, 
Ansonia, Conn. 








Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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Obituary 


HON. WILLIAM A. RICE 
At Worthington, Mass., June 17, occurred the death 
of Hop. William A. Rice in the bouse in which he was 
born, fourscore and six years ago. Mr. Rice was for 
forty years a resident of Albany, N. Y.. where he was a 
rominent and influential citizen. He returted to 
orthington to reside some years ago. The funeral 
services were held June 19, at the old home with a 
rayer in the presence of the family, near relatives and 
earers, and later at the Congregational church where 


Mr. Rice was a constant attendant while in health, and 

in which he was w my A interested. For the services 

the church was made beautiful by hands with a 

profusion of mountain Jaurel. e burial was in the 

North Conestery Shage ae. =e? prance vane ° 
Rice ap s wife, Wealthy Cottrell, are buried. . 

Rice is survived by his wife and four children—Col. ee l th Ar t N ary. 
William G. Rice of Albany, N. Y..and Katharine, Susan e umen ecess Be 


and Josephine, the latter being the wife ef Prof. Harlan 





Creelman of the Congregational College of Canada at 
Montreal, and formerly” pastor of the Worthington The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the 
a ae gy mice’ _ < aks me eee 2 apent heading *“CYSTITIS” says: “In the treatment of Cystitis water is the 
indeed be summed up in e words he himself ch se . . ¢ 
for his fatbe:’s headstone, “ A life marked by integrity; great aid to all forms of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is the ideal 
a death beautiful through simple trust in Christ. a i medication. Moreover, form in which 
STE RAE lng a to administer it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has 
AUGUSTUS ALDEN PARKER the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of the alkaline 
oe oS Soe ee ee ae Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from two to four quarts per 
e -four, re 80 a pd, . e : . . 
eltizens of Movtville, ct. His death occurred Jul 22, day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument 
»y heart failure, at the home of his son, Dr. T. 
Parker, Willimantic. Mr. Parker has for these long necessary after the first day or so 
years been identified w ne educational, agricultura: 
and religious life of the town. For many years he fol «IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHe- 
lowed the profession of teacher, and with great success R PT 
EO ee ee eee AEMIA, and the like, ITS ACTION IS PROM 
Leflingwill an ontville. e then gave 8 attention 
to practical farming, owning and cultivating with good AND LASTING.” 
success @ farm of abuut one hundred acres in Montville 
Center. ° a 
His religious life was developed in connection with Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex 
the Copgregational church, with which he wnited at — President Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-President Vir- 
age of eighteen, during a rejigious interest in the year Aor “ 4 ° 
i842, which brought thiity-six into the church, all on ginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, 
confession of faith. His zeal in Christian work caused Medical College of Virginia: ‘If I were asked what mineral water has the 
him, at the age of twenty-five, to be placed in charge of 2 anal Ned I In Uric 
the Sabbath school, which numbered 185 scholars. His widest range of usefulness, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
skill as a teacher was here exerted in the formation of $ inel r Ac id 
a model schoo! for open Bible drill, so that the whole would unhesitating y answer, like. it ti i 
school was made familiar with the Ten Commandments, Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and the like, its action is 
the Lord’s Prayer, the books of the Bibie,and with very somvt end lasting * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be 
many of the psalms committed to memory. As @ re- p ip E ‘ h h d idence of the undoubted 
sult, during a half a century in which he held the office alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had eviden hi 1 
of su wipe pep from the Sabbath school became Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating power of this water in Renal 
members of the church. 4 - r 
Mr. Parker was treasurer of the Raymond Library Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break up 
Association for many years up to bis death. @ was th 1 f : habit.” 
a constant reader of The Congregationalist which he € gravel forming Habit. 3 
Greatly prized. av att ‘ “a eee Ne Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale ae - general drug 
8 funeral was Jargely attended July 24, a e Con- ‘ Ww OP 3 
gregational chureh, Montville. hts pastor. Rev. G. H. and mineral water trade. HOTEL AT SPRINGS NO 
orss, Officiating. A sight of tender interest a 16 
cemetery was the dropping upon the carket, already PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


covered with beautiful floral offerings, bouquets of 
white flowers 5 | the young children of the Sabbath 
school dressed in white. The memory of this good 
man—who traces his ancestry back to Capt. James 
Parker, a native of England vorn in 1617, who came 
early to New England and became one of the original 
proprietors of the town of Groton, Mass.—will be held 
dear in the hearts of a large muititude in Montville 
and surreunding towns who have been benefited by his 
he)pful influence. “ Blessed are the dead who die in 





the Lord from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, that . 
they may rest from their labors for their works follow 
with them.” G. H. M 
MRS. ELLA E. SMITH DAVIES 
Ella E. Smith, wife of Rev. T. E. Davies, was born 
Dec. 2%, 1844, in the town of Schroon, Essex County, 
N. Y., and died at New Haven, Ut., June 27, 1906. te- 
tween those two dates a life story was written which 
will never cease to inspire those familiar with its 
chapters. 
When Mrs. Davies entered the pastoral service in 
Racine, Wis., as a bride, in 1866, she brought to its 
tasks a wealth of purpose, of experience and training, 
which won for her at once a large place in the respect 
and the affection of the peop'e wherever she served, 
whether in the West or in the East. In each and every 8 8 
fisid where Providence cast her lot, her devotion to the 
work and her peisonal charm made her the central 
figure in parish activities and gave her a lasting hold on 
many lives. a 
In 1883, a severe attack of spinal meningitis left her 
pormenenty crippled in both limbs. For a time her 
ife work seemed rudely and mysteriously ended, but 
with rare fortitude and spiendid optimism she endured 





heroic treatment and many painful operations in the and return from Chicago August 11th to 
sollaad hor wens, bar somen’ @ tacks, bot tat oo h. inclusi t limit August 3lst 

invalid, to the end. Yet she neither rebelled nor re- 13t ’ inc usive, return 1m g > 
Ber keen interest in ite attaire ant Secplved te make account 40th annual encampmentG. A.R. 


oe beat a pee es pen oo to sanc- a ere > 
e by her noble s and hereic example. 
atte last Afteen years of her life were spent in New An unusual opportunity to visit the Twin 
faven, where she was close dentified w e sy: 4 ; 
Chureh of the Redeemer, whose workers she greatly Cities, Fort Snelling, the Falls of Minne- 
em a — encouraged by a ane —— h h ’ d th ? k R e of Minnesota 
example. er fin ness, covering several months. ° 
Was bnew fevere and tried her to the utmost. As she ana an € ake egion 
with death, she sald one day te her pastors" 1 bave oo d-tri te all summer, good 
w ‘ a mt 
i 3 I pant you - emis dip a A you =, S 1 6 roun i rip Tate a ’ 4 
ur’ er las 8 bhe ¢: osed.of her persona! 
effects among her closest friends, and A all Brrange- returning until October 31st. 
men © the minutest detail, for her own disappear- * 
ance from among the living. Her moral herof:m in 77 
this respect wae'in perfect. keeping with her ‘moral Corresp onding ly low rates fi rom all easte 
heroism through life. ts 
The simple dignity of her courageous, patient life points. 
the beauty of her character, the singular efficiency of 
her service impressed deeply all who know her, and 
the calmness of her dying strengthened their faith. 
Brave, trustful to the end, she has entered upon the 
} fi eegetd of the larger life, and her works do 
ollow her. 


Four fast through trains each 
way over The North-Western 
Line, including the famous 


AN electric lighted North-West- 
WES ern Limited. 








WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy of 
Cuticora Seap 


And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and anti- 
septic properties derived from Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients water 
and most refresbing of flower odors. For preserv- 
ing, purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations 
and ulcerations, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath P 
and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
QVintment, is priceless. 


All ts sell tickets over this line. For 
fall information call on or write to 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Passgr. Traf. Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Dr. John Hunter of Trinity Church, Glas- 
gow, has again been asked to return to Lon- 
don, this time to undertake an independent 
preaching enterprise in Bechstein Hall. Since 
his brief pastorate in Weighhouse Chapel, he 
has periodically gone back to preach a Sunday 
or two. 

Recently two of the most eminent younger 
Japanese Christians visited India to testify to 
the work wrought in Japan by Christianity 
and to set forth for Indian imitation the 
Oriental conceptions of Christianity and civ- 
ilization which modern Japan holds. A re- 
turn embassy of eminent Indian Christians 
to Japan is now planned, the men chosen 
also to act as delegates to the World’s Chris- 
tian Student Convention to be held in Tokio 
next year. 


Liberal Christians and Progressive Bud 
dhists and Shintoists in Japan, have been 
drawing nearer each other during recent 
years and several incidents during the recent 
war with Russia were conspicuously catholic 
and tolerant on both sides. Now comes the 
report that Buddhist and Shinto leaders are 
planning to contribute to the rebuilding of 
Christian churches destroyed by the mob in 
Tokio, following the announcement of the 
terms of peace with Russia. 


The British governor of the island of Malta 
recently weak)y consénted to suppress revival 
services on that island led by Rev. John Mce- 
Neill, being led to this action by the hysterical 
protests of the Roman Catholic archbishop. 
The matter came before Parliament July 5, on 
questions proffered by Irish Protestant mem- 
bers, and Winston Churchill of the Colonial 
Department stated that instructions had been 
sent to the governor that there must be equality 
of religious rights on the island. 

Rev. Rennetts C. Miller of the Summerfield 
Methodist Church, Fall River, has resigned 
his pastorate to assume the New England field 
secretaryship of the International Reform 
Bureau of Washington, D. C., of which Dr. 
Wilbur F. Craftsis superintendent. Mr. Miller 
will give special attention toa pledge-signing 
crusade in the public schools against the 
cigarette. He is twin brother of Rev. O. R. 
Miller, recently elected editor of the National 
Temperance Society’s publications. 


Strife between the dissatisfied minority of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the 
ms jority of that Church who recently merged 
with the Presbyterian Church North, has 
been rife in Tennessee, doors of edifices being 
nailed against entrance by oppusing factions. 
Judge Childress of the Circuit Court sitting in 

—Nashville, at last has issued an injanction re- 
straining the minotity from interfering with 
the majority in any way. The order applies 
to the whole state and has been served on the 
moderator and secretary of the assembly 
which recently met at Decatur, Ill., and which 
called itself The True Cumberland Presby- 
terian Assembly. 





Biographical 
REV. CHAUNCEY F. VAN AUKEN 


This well-known evangelist died in Jacksonville, 
Fla., July 5, on the way North after a ten weeks’ 
evangelistic campaign in Florida. Mr. Van Auken 
was born in Cayuga County, New York, in 1851. 
He began his ministry as a Methodist, but after a 
few years became a Congregationalist, holding pas- 
torates at Augusta and Charlevoix, Mich. 


REV. B. ROYAL CHENEY 


The sad news comes from Florence, Italy, of the 
death, July 19, in an elevator accident, of Rev. Ben- 
jamin Royal Cheney, pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church of Beloit, Wis. He was traveling 
in Europe with a party of friends. Mr. Cheney 
gfaduated from Beloit College in 1891 and from 
Oberlin Theological Seminary in 1896. His early 
pastorates were at Berlin Heights and Amherst, O. 
He has served the church in Beloit for fourteen 
years. 
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The Mark of Closet Sanitation {§ 
a 
What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the public 9 
health—a)! that and more does the Sy-CLo Closet mean to the sanitation of the home. 8 
The Sy-cLo is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual : 
safeguard of health. 
Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. Instead of being 4 
merely flushed, its bow] is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful syphonic pull A 
from below,and at the-same time, thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from 4 
above, The outlet of the Sy-cLo closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that 
makes the escape of sewer gas impossible. 3 
Being of a single piece of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without crack, seam or r 
crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs ot disease. 
The Sy-cio closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water, x 
or wear, and with ordinary care, will outlast the buiiding in which it is installed. a 
The name *‘Sy-cLo”’ on acloset gua”’antees that it is made under the direction and & 
supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the 
best materials, and with the aid of the best engineering 
skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America. 
Booklet on ‘* Household Health” sent free if you 
4 mention the name of your plumber. 
F Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
4 same material as the Sy-CLu Closets, ssl. 
* Soe 5 & 
. POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, ~ 
4 Trenton, N. J. 
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Individual Communion 












a custom at 
the commun- - 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church, 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y.) 











Wants 


Notices under ths heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cust subecribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, a pastor for a small chureh in Monroe, Ct., 
Committee of Congregational Society, Moorve, Ct. 


Executive, Clerica!, Technical and Sa'esmen posi- 
tivns paying $1,000-2>,000, uow open; write for booklet 
and state position desired. Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, 
New York. 


Summer Boarders. Pleasant View House, among 
the serxshire Hills. Broad verandas; shade trees; ex- 
cellent table. Address Kitbourne « Mansfield, Great 
Barrington, Mass. R. F. D. No 1 


dent for New York firm able to give dic- 
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Oneis assafe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital, OurSyndieate 
pays vous Dividend while your Investment tmereases ly in value 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return monev. May we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.O 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 83888 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


eludt: offices, salesroo! morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxtary 72 oF 73. 


























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 








VerRY Low RaTES TO MINNEAPOLIS AND 
RETURN, AccounNT G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Aug. 10, 11 aud 12, ac- 


count National G,.A..R. Eacampmeat. Loug, re-. 


turn limits. Choice of routes beyond Chicago. 
Liberal stopover allowed at Chicago on return 
trip within limit of ticket. For particulars write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South Builaing, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Corresp 
tation. 81,500. Salesman for school books; prefer 
teacher, 1,000 and expenses to start. Write sSusiness 
Opportunity vv., 1 Unioa Square, New York. 


Quincy Point, cottage home, 7 rooms and bath, fur- 
nisued, all improvements. Three miuutes from troliey, 
100 yards frum salt water; row boat. 825 a month, 
Rev. A. R. Atwood, 10 Charles Street, Quincy, Mass. 


Congregational Woman, experienced as pastor’s 
assistaut aud as teacher in private schools, desises posi- 
tion. East or Middie West preferred. References. 
Address CU. W. E., 40, care The Vongregationalist, Boston. 


Superintendent of buildings and grounds wanted 
in Southern colored college. Agricultural graduate pre- 
ferred. State age, education, experience, church con- 
nection, and give references. Box 4, Marblehead Neck, 
Mass. 


Position Wanted as member of family in coun- 
try place, by refined young married woman with infant, 
capable, neat and williug to heip in any department. 
Good home for self and child preferred to high wages. 
box 204, Sound Beach, Ut. 


Mission Worker. Wanted a lady a: mission worker 
in Sunday scheol, b»ys’ aad gitls’ clubs and hume visita- 
tion. Christian wotive combined with tact and execu- 
tive ability required. Address A. P. Bourne, 63 Mt. 
Auburn Street, Cambridge, 


Mountain«. ur summer vacation with me. 
The vest way. The inexpensive wad. season. 
Two limited parties of iadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Housework. Wanted, in an Obio college town @ 
competent woman for housework. without washing, in 
small private family. Must be good piain cook and care- 
ful housekeeper, capable of taking charge. Trevelieg 
¢xpense shared ; references required. Address 60x 99, 
Cha@itauqua, Néw York. 


Hightand Hall. A homelike sanatorium for 
limited uamber of patients, located in a hea'thful and 
attractive suburb of soston. perienced nurses and 
resident physician lacharge Excellent cuisine. House 
situated vn high grouad, with southwestern exposure. 
Address S. L. naton, M. D , Newton Mighlands, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Spend 
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The following letter recently appeared in the 
*‘New York Times.” 


“Nicanor” Strikingly Contrasts 
the Brutality of the Old 
Roman Ideals with the 
Gospel of Love. 


The other day a story fresh from the bindery, 
dressed in unusually attractive typography and strik- 
ingly illustrated in colors, fell under my eye. Its 
rather dreamy title is ‘“ Nicanor; Teller of Tales,” 
and A. ©. McClurg & Co. of Chicago published it in 
April of the present year. Its author is C. Bryson 
Taylor. Nicanor lived during the turbulent decline 
of the Roman power in Britain, when our Saxon 
ancestry—most of them, at any rate—were slaves of 
Latin lords, and the author portrays him as a most 
fascinating prose-poet of the common people. In- 
deed, as teller of tales he at once captivates the 
exalted and the simple alike. But the author’s 
real purpose in so cleverly paintimg the life of the 
Romans and of the Saxons who insidiously overran 
and eventually drove out the Latins in that remote 
day—and the author approaches closely in style to 
the wonderful quaintness of the King James Ver- 
sion—is to prove that the despotic Roman sway, 
with almost insuperable strength and power of the 
physical and of the intellectual man devoid of the 
softening principle of love, as its chief ideals, was 
sure to choke any spiritual growth whatsoever; 
and she plainly points out that the only salvation 
of the civilization of that barbaric time was the 
‘blossoming of the new dispensation. 

Nicanor at first tried the harsh, the cruel, the 
brutal materialistic life, but this did not prove sat- 
isfying to his craving nature. The beast had been 
uppermost in Nicanor in his earlier years, but ata 
certain crisis, being told the wonderful story of the 
Christ Child, this “teller of tales’’ at once recog- 
nized in it the essentials of the story of stories. 
Over this strange tale he pondered long, only reach- 
ing the point of the manger in his embellishment of 
the story in a beautiful prose poem, after many 
weeks of bewilderment and doubt; and for a very 
long time he was unable to unravel the meaning of 
the little Christ, because of his materialistic blind- 
ness; but ultimately a woman’s love—a woman as 
far above him as the stars—together with his own 
tenderness for a little child, led him from darkness 
into light. Then it was that he discovered the 
spiritual climax for his tale. 

Here are some quotations that will let the reader 
into the rich Oriental style of the author: 

“So Wardo heard a voice issuing out of the eternal 
darkness within; a voice steady and resonant and 
sustained as though it had been speaking for some 
time. Out of the darkness it reached his ears asa 
thing disembodied, seeming scarcely of the earth or 
of human lips. In it was a thrill born of the pure 
joy of creation; prisoned, it yet was free with a 
freedom whose limits were the limits of earth and 
sky and thought, recking not of dripping walls no, 
aching darkness, for these things were nothing. 

“And in the center of the group a bearded man 
was kneeling, and beside him, upon clean straw, 
lay a Woman and her Child. The kings stood 
within the stable, and their greatness was as a 
glory of light upon the place. Chains of gold they 
wore upon their necks, and rings upon their hands, 
and the crowns upon their heads were bright with 
jewels. They looked at the Woman that lay upon 
the straw, against her man’s knees, and she was 
fair and young and tender, and her eyes were full 
of joy and pain. And one whispered to them: ‘ Be- 
hold! But now she hath brought a man-child into 
the world here in this place, among sweet-breathing 
oxen and lowing kine.’ So they looked upon the 
Child that lay upon its mother’s arm.” 

And later on he solves the mystery: 


“‘Gods of my fathers! I have found it!—I have 
found that thing I sought. It is love, not fear, nor 
wrath, nor power that gave that little Child His 
power. And because it takes in all the world, this 
little One of whom men tell hath this love more 
than all the world. Now this is strange. 0, little 
Brother, I have found my tale, and it shall be 
greater than any tale I have made before.” 


With decorations and illustrations in color 
by the Kinneys 


At All Booksellers. $1.50 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
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A Field and a Future for Andover 
Seminary 


One alumnus believes success will come 
through loyalty to three words. 

1. Integrity. Keep the institution an in- 
teger, a unit. This it will be if it stays in 
Andover with three pupils; or if removed to 
Boston to promote settlement work and mis- 
sions to foreigners; or even if removed to 
Amherst for alliance with Amherst College. 
But if it is removed to Cambridge the seminary 
cannot retain its integral life because it is to 
become actively allied with Harvard Divinity 
School.. The two institutions are to be dis- 
tinct as to corporate life, support and control; 
but at the same time in active co-operation, 
avoiding duplication of professorships. The 
two institutions are not merely to be federated 
but inter-related for a working unity. Each 
thought thereafter about Andover Seminary, 
would be a double one—Andover Seminary 
and Harvard Divinity School. So Andover 
will lose its integral life; and all the more 
injuriously to itself because the very proposi- 
tien to have this inter-relation between the 
seminaries without union is a confession that 
there is enough difference in the teachings of 
the two seminaries to prevent union, while 
there is sufficient unity in those teachings to 
eliminate antagonism. In this haze what will 
Andover Seminary'stand for? Nothing as a 
separate entity. 

2. Unity. In recent years probably the 
trustees, faculty and promoters of Andover 
Seminary were never 80 united as today. The 
trustees are wisely moving to enlarge the 
sphere of this unity so as to include the 1,000 
alumni. Let us go farther and include every 
Congregational church, pastor and layman in 
the land, and make such moves as will insure 
this. We want every man, woman and thought- 
ful youth in the Congregational churches of 
our land to enthusiastically feel and say of 
Andover Seminary, ‘‘ That is my seminary.”’ 
Having had ample opportunity for gathering 
the facts at first hand, the writer believes that 
Andover inter-related with Harvard Divinity 
School would have warm support in sections 
of a few New England states; that it would 
suffer disfavor and distrust among the rank 
and file of Congregationalists in the Western 
States—the dissatisfaction increasing with 
every one hundred miles removal westward 
from New York; and that—except the small- 
est fraction—our Congregational South would 
give Andover Seminary no favor whatever. 

3. Life. There is such a thing as life in an 
institution as well as in an individual. Life 
is hard to define, and Christ simply illustrated 
it as “living water” which everybody wants 
to drink. Forty years ago theology repre- 
sented life in our theological seminaries, and 
therefore Professor Park drew flocks of thirsty 
students to Andover from every quarter. But 
theology is no longer the live thing that at- 
tracts students to a seminary. It is not the 
live wire the use of which will propel a theo- 
logical seminary to success today. There are 
some live wires in successful use among us, 
e. g., Christian Sociology as taught in Chicago 
Seminary by Prof. Graham Taylor, and Social 
Service as expounded, demonstrated and illu- 
minated by Dr. Josiah Strong and his grand 
institution, and Christian Social Settlements 
in Boston and Chicago, and, most compre- 
hensive of all, universal Christian missions. 
Missions in every form is the livest wire of 
the twentieth century. Students will rush 
where they can learn how to achieve in Chris- 
tian service. Why not make Andover Sem- 
inary, on its present site, pre-eminently head- 


Continued on page 159. 








For Indigestion 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


An effective remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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MILWAUKEE AND RETURN VIA NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—Very low rates, Aug. 10, 11 and 12, ac- 
count Eagles’ Convention. Tickets may be routed 
via rail or boat from Chicago. Good return limit. 
For particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


POPULAR VACATION COUNTRY.—Among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont and on the picturesque 
shores of Lake Champlain are to be found many 
delightful places for passing a summer vacation. 
There are cozy camps on pond and lake shore, 
comfortable farm and village homes and good 
hotels, $4 to $6 a week, and besides the beautiful 
scenery which is everywhere to be enjoyed in Ver- 
mont, there.are the purest ozone and the purest 
water, and splendid opportunities for yachtiag, 
diiving, automobiling, and the best of fishing in 
mountain brooks and in Champlain and numerous 
other lakes and ponds. This region is reached via 
White River Junction gateway by three fast threugh 
trains over the Central Vermont railway line, in- 
cluding the crack day time express between Boston 
and Montreal, “‘ The New England States Limited,” 
and is pictured and described entertainingly in 
booklet, “‘ Boston and Montreal,” sent for two cent 
stamp inclosed to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THREE EXCURSION TRIPS.—Special reduced 
rates from New England points via Grand Trunk 
System. The Grand Trunk Central Vermont Route 
offers a variety of excursions at very attractive 
figures, and any one contemplating a trip to Canada 
or the West will be interested in the following rates 
which are the lowest in effect from New England: 

Aug. 11. To Milwaukee and return $22.55 from 
Boston and other common New England points— 
account of Fraternal Order: of Eagles Tour for 
which this line is the official route. 

Aug. 10, 11, 12. To Minneapolis and return 
$25.15—account of G. A. R. Encampment. Stop- 
overs at Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto and Mon- 
treal, Thousand Islands, Variable Routes. Good 
returning until Sept. 30. Personally conducted, 
“all expense”’ tour $54.25 and upwards. 

Sept. 15-22. To Toronto and return $13, includ- 
ing Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence River, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, side trips to Muskoka Lakes and 
Quebec. Official Route of Massachusetts Patriarchs 
Militant I. O. O. F. to Sovereign Grand Lodge Ses- 
sion. “ All expense” tours to suitany requirement. 
Write T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for copies of itineraries men- 
tioned herein. 








Last Announcement 


Reduced Price Sale 


SUITS, SKIRTS and 

JACKETS Made to 

Order at One-fifth 
Reduction from 
Former. Prices. 


This Special Sale will 
as’ = Septem- 
price 

orders caatealt after that 
date cannot be filled. 
Write at once if you wish 
to take advantage of it. 
During this sale we will 
make to order apy of our 
suits, skirts, jackets and 
rain coats from any of our 
materials at one-fifth re- 
cection from our regular | 


price 

Our Style Book and Sup- 
plement illustrate man +f 
advance Fall fa-hions. Al 
of our materials are suit- 
able for late Summer and 





early Fall wear. Save 
money by ordering now. 
6 Suits, now $ 4.80 
= Suits, now $ 9.60 
now $14.40 

HH Suits, now $20.00 
4 Skirts, now $ 3.20 

7 Skirts, now $ 5.60 
$10 Rain Coats, now $ 8.00 
$12 Rain Coats, now $ 9.60 


We Make These Garments To Order. 
They Are Not Ready-Made. 
We Guarantee to Fit You or Refund Your Money. 


We Send Free to te any past of the U. 8. our Sum- 


ook and Supplement of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing our eopyrighted measurement chart; also 
a large yo i of Samples of the newest materials. 
them ay. Be sure to ask for Summer 

Style Book "No. 36 and Samples. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by amnouncements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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CRANBERRY LAKE 
REGION OF THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 














a section full of large fish is described in 
New York Central Lines Four- Track 
Series No. 32, which contains a beautiful 
map of this region printed in four colors. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, Manager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central 
Station, New York. The 





AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


TAKE YOU TO THIS REGION 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 

























c WYORKN 
(EN T R: AL.) 


so Pullman 
Slesping Gar Service 


TO THE 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Buffet Sleeper leaves Boston, 3.32 P.M.; 
Worcester, 4.42; Springfield, 6.24, daily ex- 
cept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New 
York Central, for Lake Placid an Interme- 
diate points; due Childwold, 5.55 a.m.; Tup- 

er Lake 6 10; Saranac Ino. 6 48; Saranac 

ake, 7.35; and Lake Placid, 8 10a.m. Early 
morning breakfast from buffet. Close connec- 
tion for the Northern Adirondacks. 


Returnin ng, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 
8 05 P M. daily except Saturday; due Boston 
10 30 next morning. Dining car Springtield 
to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of the Adirondacks, call 
on or address A. J. ae Pass. Agt., 494 
Main st., Springfield; . Sweeney, 385 
Main St., "Worcester; R. iM. Harris, 366 Wash- 
ington St, Boston. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


















UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Reali Vacation. 

85 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village "homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Cue lain and ¢ ares resort 
scenes sent for 6c. ee a . HA , N. EL P.A., 
Central Vermont Ry., Washington Brest, Boston 


BELLS. 


ftee: Alloy Church and Scnoo: beiié. ae 9 
Vatalogue. The C. 8. RELL CO.., Hillsbere. o. 


Chime wm BELLS" , Lm 


Peal UcSuane Be. Founoay Co., Bactmone, Mo., U.S.A 
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quarters for the study of home and foreign 
missions, and of every form of applied Chris- 
tianity? L. P. BRoapD, 1873. 


The Two Hundred Omitted Names 


A recent Congregationalist calls attention 
to the fact that the names of about 200 Con- 
gregational ministers, presumably in good 
standing, did not appear in the lists sent by 
the state registrars to the secretary of the 
National Council for the Year Book. 

The instructions, issued by the secretary of 
the National Council, for reporting the list of 
ministers are as follows: (1) Every ordained 
Congregational minister properly reported to 
you and for whose standing you vouch. (2) 
Every ordained Congregational minister whose 
name appears in your tables as serving one of 
your churches, If not installed by council, or 
reported by some local body, these names 
should be starred. (3) No others. 

According to these instructions the state 
registrars receive from the official reporters: 
(1) The names of all ordained Congregational 
ministers serving our churches, both the pas- 
tors by council and the pastors without coun- 
c1; and (2) the names of all ministers, whether 
with or without pastoral charge, and whether 
resident within or without his state, whose 
ministerial standing is within the state. These 
combined lists make the official list of Congre- 
gational ministers to be reported to the Year- 
Book by any of the state registrars. It is the 
list ** properly reported” for which they can 
“*vouch.’”’ If names are not included in these 
lists of a state the onus of their omission 
should not fall upon its registrar. 

A few of these 200 ministers are in transitu 
from one ecclesiastical body to another, a con- 
dition that makes it possible that, occasionally, 
@ name may not be reported. Others may 
have neglected to maintain membership in the 
local or state body which last held their stand- 
ing, and some state registrar or other reporter, 
to his own chagrin and the other’s grief, may 
have failed to return a brother’s name. 

Chicopee, Mass. CoLuins G. BURNHAM. 


Tacoma and the Chinese 


In your issue of July 14 there appears to be 
some reflection on the Chamber of Commerce 
of Tacoma, Wn., regarding the Chinese mat- 
ter. This body has always approved of the 
locating of Chinese here. Dr. Smith sought 
to impress on the meeting that we should ad- 
mit bere all Chinese who are entitled under 
the laws, and his sentiments were emphatic- 
ally applauded and approved, as they would 
hava been any time previously. 

A few labor agitators, twenty-six years ago, 
when Tacoma had less than five thousand 
people, ought not now to be considered repre- 
sentative of the present city of nearly one 
hundred thousand people. If the Chinese 
wish to come here to live at any time they will 
be welcome and protected. 

W. C. WHEELER. 





Holland jast now is celebrating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rem- 
brandt. For a brief moment the most popular 
painter of his time and then forgotten and 
neglected, he has now fully come to his place 
as the greatest glory of the nation in art. 
No one of the great world artists is so well 
represented in America as Rembrandt and 
this would be a good time for those who are 
within reach of the galleries to study his 
work in oil and black and-white and to learn 
something of the magic of a great man’s in- 
terpretation of the world. 
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INVESTMENTS 0 





Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expect to use | 
later, let them bear earnings at 5% until such time you 
are ready for them. We can handle such funds as 
profitably for you as more permanent accounts. 
We Are Paying 5% on Savings 
Start any time—withdraw at your option. Earnings 
computed for each day. We will send you full infor- 
mation and can probably refer you 
to patrons in your locality. 
Established 13 years. Under 
New York Banking Dept. super- 
vision. Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 











12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


























President Hadley 


of Yale University 
Recently Said: 


“‘If a man’s purposes and 
ideals are such that he is 
seeking to attain them for 
himself at the expense of his 
fellow men, they are pagan 
ideals * * 


“If his ideals are such that 
each step toward their real- 
ization means the advance- 
ment of those about him, his 
purposes are Christian.” 


The protection of the home is 
one of the first steps toward the 
realization of an ideal life. 





And Life Insurance provides 
such protection better than any- 
thing that human ability and 
foresight have ever yet devised. 









KHAS THE © , a 
: “STRENGTH OF FF 
GIBRALTAR | 


Write your name and address 
on the margin of this advertise- 
ment and send for a plan of home 
protection and saving that will 
interest you. 


Write NOW while you think of it 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President Dept.59 Newark, N. J. 


















AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 
Consecu’ ive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 45. 
The regular Quarterl Dieter’. No. 45) of ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on the pre- 
ferred capital stock of the American Graphophone 
Company will be nate August 15, 1906, to stockholders 
of record August 1 
By order of the Directors. | 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. + 














AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES 





JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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